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PREFACE. 



Having for years been a student of EngKsh, I 
have, in the course of my reading, met with 
many interesting statements concerning the his- 
tory, peculiarities, and anomalies of our language; 
and I here present to the reader a selection of 
them from my common-place book. 

Many of the extracts from the various works 
which I have read were made years ago for my 
own reference, before I had any thought of ever 
publishing them ; and, for two reasons, I regret 
that I did not always record the authority for 
the statements quoted: the first being that, in 
publishing them, I shoidd have been glad to 
'render honour where honour is due,' and the 
second, that the names of the authorities would 
have added weight to the statements. But as 
there is much valuable information condensed in 
this little work, I trust that the occasional ab- 
sence of the name of an authority will not render 
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viii PREFACE. 

the treatise unworthy of a place on the book- 
shelves of youthful students. 

The title which I have taken for this book, 
' The Kingh Englishy is a name which our 
language has borne for centuries. The Rev. 
Richard Morris, LL.D., quotes in his ^Historical 
^English Orammary a passage from a work by 
Thomas Wilson, which shows that in 1553 the 
expression was in common use ; and, unless 
that work was published in the first half of 
that year, it really was issued when there was, 
as now, a Queen on the English throne. 

My object in choosing the name as a title 
for this book, is merely to distinguish it from 
a work written by my worthy antagonist, the 
late Dean Alford, and entitled, ^The Queen^s 
'English! 

As a specimen of real ' Queen^s Englishy^ take 
the following which was found written in the 
second Queen Mary's Bible: — "This book was 
" given the king and / at our crownation." 

G. W. M. 

London : January 1881. 
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THE KING'S ENGLISH, 



PART I. 

ITS SOURCES AND HISTORY. 



THE IMPORTANCE OF LANGUAGE. 

Of all tlie gifts wMcli God lias bestowed upon 
man, whetlier to assist him in his intellectual 
advancement, or to minister to his comfort, there 
is none which, considered in reference either to 
the importance of its object, or to the greatness 
of its results, can be compared to language. 

Without it, man would have been unable to 
comprehend a verbal expression of the will of his 
Creator, and would have had no guide but the 
promptings of instinct. And even had his spirit 
been the recipient of supernatural revelations 
from God, or had he, in virtue of inherent power, 
been able, by abstract reasoning, to evolve new 
ideas out of his own mind, he would have had no 
means of communicating either the one or the 

B 
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2 THE KINO'S ENGLISH, 

other to his cotemporaries, much less of be- 
queathing them to succeeding generations; so 
that, progress in knowledge, either divine or 
human, would have been an eternal impossi- 
bility. 

Moreover, without language, man, with his 
superior intellect, would have been the most 
miserable of creatures. Indeed, the superiority 
of his intellect would have been the chief cause 
of his misery, for it would have filled his soul 
with yearning fruitless desires for closer com- 
munion with those most dear to him, and with 
futile aspirations after a knowledge of the laws 
governing the universe, and of Him who is the 
author of those laws, and the Father of our 
spirits. 

Yes, supreme in imutterable longings, man 
would also have been supreme in wretchedness. 
His hopes, desires and aspirations, having no 
commensurate power of expression, could have 
drawn forth no sympathy; his griefs and re- 
grets, being hid in the solitude of his own 
heart, could have received no alleviation; and 
his purest joys would have been barren of that 
sweetest of all delights, the rapture of sharing 
them with another. 
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THE KING 'S ENGLISH, 3 

Let us then be thankful for this inestimable 
gift, the special prerogative of man, and the 
mightiest power on earth ; for he who has the 
widest and most eloquent command of language 
will always have the greatest influence over his 
fellows; and he who uses that influence with 
true nobility of purpose will most effectually pro- 
mote their highest interests ; and, in doing good 
to others, will best carry out the object of his 
own existence. 



THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. 

There have been many theories advanced re- 
specting the origin of language; and the question 
has been repeatedly asked, " Whence is it ; from 
" heaven, or of men ? " but this is truth : — St. 
James, whose epistle seems to have special re- 
ference to the gift of speech, and to the proper 
management of the tongue, says (and even if he 
had not said it, it would have been equally true), 
" Do not err, my beloved brethren, every good 
" gift and every perfect gift is from above, and 
" Cometh down from the The Father of lights." 
— Jas, i, 16, 17. Language, then, being preemi- 
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4 THE KING'S ENGLISH. 

nently a " good gift," is, unquestionably, of divine 
origin. 

Another passage of Scripture, having a very 
important relation to this subject, occurs in 
Exodus iv, where it is stated that when God 
commanded Moses to go to Pharaoh ; and Moses 
said, "0 my Lord, I am not eloquent, neither 
"heretofore, nor since Thou hast spoken unto 
" Thy servant ; but I am slow of speech, and of a 
" slow tongue ; " God replied, " Who made man's 
"mouth?" — What could that question mean, if it 
did not mean, "Who gave man the faculty of 
"speech? Did not I?" 

God gave to Adam the faculty of speech, and 
instructed him in the use of it by the best of all 
methods, example. He Himself, having called 
the light " day ; " and the darkness " night ; " the 
firmament "heaven; " and the gathering together 
of the waters, " seas ;" brought imto Adam every 
beast of the field, and every fowl of the air, to see 
what he would call it; and whatsoever Adam 
called every living creature, that was the name 
thereof. — Oen, ii, 19. 

Those persons who advocate the theory that 
language is the invention of man, would have us 
believe that Adam (who, be it remembered, used 
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the powers of speecli before the formation of Eve), 
actually devised that mode of commimicating his 
thoughts, before any other human being existed 
to whom he could communicate them! 

Regarding the extent of Adam's command of 
language, it must be admitted, that if it was 
sufficient to enable him to hold converse with his 
Maker, it must have been sufficient for lall other 
requirements of human existence : if it served the 
greatest purpose of life, it surely would serve the 
less. 



THE PRIMITIVE LANGUAGE. 

The language of our first parents, that in 
which The Almighty spoke to them, and they 
spoke to The Almighty and to each other, is for 
the following reasons believed to have been 
Hebrew, or a language of which Hebrew is a 
dialect : — 

Methuselah was, during two hundred and 
forty-three years, the cotemporary of Adam, 
and, during six hundred years, the cotemporary 
of Noah, and during one hundred years the co- 
temporary of his son Shem ; and doubtless spoke 
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to each in the same language. What, then, was 
the language of Noah and of Shem? for that, 
in all probability, was the language of Adam. It 
is believed that it was Hebrew, because during 
one hundred and fifty years Shem was the co- 
temporary of Abraham and, of course, conversed 
with him ; and Abraham's language was, we 
know, Hebrew; he being called " Abram the 
" Hebrew ;" Gen. xiv, 13. 

The name " Hebrew" is generally believed to 
be derived from Heber, or Eber, the father of 
Peleg, in whose days " the earth was divided," 
or, in other words, the nations were dispersed by 
the confusion of their language at Babel. If this 
derivation is correct, it affords additional evidence 
of the antiquity and, indeed, priority of the 
Hebrew language. 

The conclusion that the Hebrew of Abraham's 
day was probably closely allied to the original 
tongue, if it was not identical with it, receives 
additional confirmation from the proper names in 
the early chapters of Genesis. These names are 
significant in Hebrew ; and it is a remarkable 
circumstance that the names of the ten ante- 
diluvian patriarchs taken in their natural order, 
Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainan, Mahalaleel, Jared, 
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Enoch, Methuselah, Lamech, and Noah, when 
translated literally from the Hebrew, form a 
sentence which contains an epitome of the Gospel. 
It is as follows: — " Man, placed subject to all 
" kinds of evil, the possessor of the brightness of 
" God* descending, taught that the arms of His 
" death bring to the himibled, rest and consola- 
" tion." That this is not a forced interpretation, 
may be seen by referring to the meaning of each 
name as given in Cruden's Concordance. Later 
on in the history of the world, we come to 
the confusion of the builders of Babel by the 
loss of the original language, and the sudden 
gift of other tongues. How is that to be ac- 
counted for, but as the effect of divine interposi- 
tion ? And if the gift of other tongues then was 
from God, is it not reasonable to believe that 
the gift of the original language also was from 
HimP 

Some persons have thought that the original 
language of mankind perished at the " confusion 
'^ of tongues " ; but this is a mere conjecture, and 
a conjecture without probability ; for, why was 
the confusion brought on P To prevent man from 
proceeding with the building of BabeL But it 

* Christ, " the brightness of his glory.*'— -Heft, i, 3. 
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is not likely that the venerable patriarch, Noah, 
was one of tjie foolish builders. Nor would any 
of his pious descendants unite in that vain and 
infidel project ; and if not, it is not to be sup- 
posed that their language would be confounded. 
It would, in all probability, be continued down to 
succeediQg generations, through the pious line of v 
the progeny of Shem. 

The idea has been held by some writers that 
Hebrew was not only the original language, but 
also the parent of all others. I think that this is 
an error, and that the truth is that of the three 
great families of languages, the Shemitic, the 
Aryan, and the Turanian, the first, which is the 
language of the descendants of Shem, is alone 
related to the original language ; and that the 
other two, which are respectively the languages 
of the descendants of Ham and of Japhet, owe 
their origin to the confusion of tongues at Babel. 
These three families of languages, representing 
the Arabian, the Indian, and the Tatur languages, 
have so intermarried, as it were, and multiplied, 
that their offspring, the languages and dialects of 
the world, are almost innumerable. 

The English language is derived chiefly from ' 
the Aryan, through the Sanscrit, and thence 
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through the Celtic, Italic, and Teutonic, but 
principally the latter. 

" The Aryan family of languages is so called 
" from its ancient homestead in Asia, now known 
" as Iran. Thence aU the descendants of that 
" most noble family spread westward, until Asia 
" and Europe formed, as to language, but one 
" great country, and their vast brotherhood be- 
" came known as the Indo-European. All the 
" members of this family trace their origin to the 
" one great central language, and all abandoned 
" their first home in times far earlier than those 
" when Homer sang, when Zoroaster gave his 
" laws, and the poets of the Vedas wrote their 
" marvellous myths. All, moreover, from the 
" oldest known, the Sanscrit, to the youngest 
" bom, our English, are but varied forms of the 
" same type, — ^modifications of the same language 
" as it was once spoken in Asia. 

*'The date at which those mysterious an- 
" cestors of ours dwelt in Asia, and over what 
" portion they ruled, cannot now be ascertained, 
*' for it was prior to historic chronology, but that 
" they did dwell there, is proved by inductive 
" evidence beyond all doubt. And this is not all, 
" for recent discoveries have taught us even more 
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" surprising facts regarding them : — ^the most 
" careful researches, the most sifting investiga- 
" tions, have failed to bring to light a single new 
" root that has been added to the first common 
*' inheritance of these dialects, or a single new 
" element that has been created in the gradual 
" formation of their grammar since their separa- 
" tion ! On the other hand, it has been dis- 
" covered that many words, which witnessed that 
*' early breaking up of the family, are still living 
" in India and Europe alike, and thus bear 
" evidence now of the common origin." * 



THE PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE. 

With respect to the progress of language, it 
has been remarked by the Rev. Matthew Harri- 
son, M. A., in his able work on English, that " All 
" languages must originally have been scanty ; in 
"the first place, simply expressive of visible 
"objects. Grammatical inflexions, philosophical 
"principles, and subtle distinctions, must have 
"been unknown. Language would not outstrip 
" the wants of a community. Words would not 
* ' Studies in English', by M. Scheie de Vere, LL.D., p. 9. 
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"be invented to express things wliicli did not 
** visibly exist, or combinations of ideas wbich tbe 
" human mind had not yet formed. 

"Therefore we must first contemplate language 
"in its skeleton condition, imperfectly jointed, not 
" yet covered with the softer integuments, not yet 
"moulded into symmetry and just proportions, 
" not yet graced by the poet's fancy, warmed by 
"the patriot's ardour, enriched from the vast 
" stores of nature and of science, or regulated by 
" logical deductions and grammatical criticism. 

"As mankind advanced in civilisation, and 
"new objects, and new combinations of ideas 
"presented themselves, new terms would be in- 
" vented; and the language would thus become 
"more copious and more connected. 

"The language of a pastoral people would 
"originally be confined to the objects by which 
" they were surrounded : but if this people, by 
"conquest or from any other cause, should be- 
"come identified with a maritime people, the 
" common language would be a. mixture of both, 
"hereafter to be modified and amalgamated by 
"time and circumstances. 

" Thus indeed would it be with the language 
"of any people. If they were conversant with 
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" clouds and storms, and those objects which pre- 
" sent the features of a rude and harsh sublimity, 
" the language would be formed in accordance with 
"those objects. If, on the other hand, nature 
" were presented under a more lovely aspect, with 
" sunny skies and green and flowery valleys, the 
"language of the people would harmonise with 
"these gentler spirits of nature. 

"In obedience to this principle, we find the 
"Slavonic, German, and Scandinavian languages 
"abounding with consonants, so clustered and 
" condensed as to be difficult of enunciation, ex- 
" cept by a native ; the Greek, Latin, and Italian, 
" the Spanish and Portuguese, more flexible ; the 
"English and French holding a middle rank. 

"Languages are thus subject to modification 
"by climate and other circumstances. The Attic 
" dialect was softer than the Do.ric, or mountain 
" Greek. The Ionic, the offspring of the volup- 
"tuous regions of Asia Minor, was softer and 
"more sinuous than the Attic. Many of the 
" South Sea Islands enjoy a heavenly climate, and 
"are clothed with the most beautiful natural 
"vegetation. The languages are moulded ac- 
"cordingly; and whole chapters of the New Tes- 
" tament, translated into some of these languages. 
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" do not possess one word ending with a conso- 
" nant, except the proper names of the originals. 

"The air we breathe, the temperature in 
"which we live, and the objects with which we 
"are surrounded, acting from day to day upon 
"body and mind, necessarily produce an effect 
"upon the organs of utterance, and mould them 
" for harsh or for softer expression. 

"To imagine the daring sea-kings of Scan- 
"dinavia, cradled on the ocean and rocked by 
" the storm, speaking in melting accents adapted 
" to the Lydian lute, would be a monstrous and 
" imnatural supposition : it would be as much out 
"of place as would be the language of Prome- 
"theus, could we imagine him, when riveted to 
"the bleak Scythian rock and defying the ven- 
" geance of Jove, to be expressing himself in the 
" liquid melody of an Anacreontic love song. 

"Whatever, therefore, might be the scanty 
" vocabulary of the, early progenitors of mankind, 
" it is obvious that it would be amplified in some 
" cases, and changed in others, and that generally 
"it would be modified in substance, form, and 
"enunciation, by the influences of external cir- 
" cumstances. 

"The language of the moimtaineer would differ 
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" widely from that of the inhabitant of the plain ; 
" that of the wanderer of the burning desert from 
"that of the rude and hardy barbarian of the 
" cold, dark, and damp German forest. The wants 
"of a people merely pastoral would be few, and 
" easily expressed ; but a people whose territories 
" might branch out into mountain, and plain, and 
"forest, who might have flocks, and herds, and 
" corn-fields, and vineyards, their rivers, and lakes, 
"and seas, and mines, and minerals, and who 
" might be daily establishing some interchange of 
"productions with other communities, more or 
" less remote, would be constantly increasing their 
" stock of words by the introduction of new com- 
"modities, and the adoption of their concurrent 
" names. The language would thus not only be- 
" come more copious, but more polished, divested 
" of its asperities, worn down and rounded by use, 
" by collision, and attrition, — like pebbles on the 
" sea-shore, tossed by every returning tide. 

" Hence, from the position of Greece, for ex- 
" ample, we should expect to find a language at 
" once copious and polished. Situated in the most 
" favoured latitude, and enjoying a beautiful cli« 
" mate — intersected by bays and creeks, and pos- 
"sessing an extraordinary extent of sea-coast, 
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"compared with her area — broken into great 
" diversities of surface — the sublimities of Olym- 
"pus and Pindus contrasting with the fens of 
" Bceotia, — Greece enjoyed every variety of natu- 
" ral scenery. Divided again into various indepen- 
" dent communities, each following the bent of its 
" own policy, and influenced by its own peculiar 
" locality, she presents us with the hardy moun- 
"taineer, the ponderous Theban, the luxurious 
" Corinthian, and the stem and frugal Spartan — 
" in fact, with every variety of human character. 
" Her seas were studded with the most beautiful 
" islands, yielding the choicest gifts of nature ; 
"whilst she held an easy intercourse with the 
"whole southern coast of Europe, the northern 
" coast of Africa, and the soft and luxurious re- 
" gions of Asia Minor. 

"The Greek language is therefore, precisely 
"what from the preceding principles we should 
" have expected, copious, as having been fed from 
" various sources ; subtle, and complicated, and in- 
" triguing, according to the genius of the people ; 
" and harmonious, as having received the last de- 
"gree of cultivation. 

" The language of our continental forefathers 
" was framed in circumstances the very reverse. It 
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"was the language of fierce and untamed bar- 
"barians, hemmed in by tribes as barbarous as 
" themselves, cut ofE from foreign intercourse, or 
" roving as sea- wolves only to plunder and destroy. 
" It was the language of a people conversant only 
"with gloomy forests and stormy seas, and na- 
" turally prone to taciturnity : we may therefore 
" expect a language harsh and monosyllabic. A 
''priori, we should be led to suppose that such 
"would be the character of the Anglo-Saxon 
"language. Such it was, — a vigorous stock, 
"destined to receive the grafts of more sunny 
" and softer climes, to throw out its branches far 
" and wide, and to blossom and bear abundant 
"fruit.''* 



THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH. 

The history of a language will, of necessity, 
be the history of the people speaking that lan- 
guage. Therefore, in tracing English to its 
source, we must inquire into the antecedents of 
the English people. 

* ' The English Language,* by the Rev. Matthew Harri- 
son, A.M., pp. 66-66. 
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That the aboriginal, or at least some of the 
earliest, inhabitants of these islands were a people 
of Celtic origin and race, seems to be certain both 
from the intimations of history and from the 
evidence of language. The former leave little 
doubt that the migrations and settlements of the 
Celtic tribes preceded those of the Scythian or 
Gothic nations by whom they were almost every- 
where displaced. And this conclusion derives 
additional probability from the consideration that 
the greater number of the names of moimtains, 
lakes and rivers in the British Isles are stilJ 
descriptive and significant in some dialect oi 
the Celtic language ; whereas had the Gothic 
colonists been the earlier inhabitants, doubtless 
the names of the chief objects in the natural 
scenery of Britain would have been Gothic; for, 
as Sir James Macintosh remarks in his History 
of England, the appellations of those vast and 
permanent parts of nature are commonly ob- 
served to continue as imchanged as themselves. 
" Mountains and rivers still murmur the voices 
" of nations long denationalized or extirpated."* 

" Ethnology derives the greatest aid from 
" geographical etymology. The names which 

* Palgrave, * Normaijdy and England,' vol. i., p. 701. 
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" still remain upon our maps are able to supply 
" us with traces of the history of nations which 
" have left us no other memorials. Egypt has 
" bequeathed to us her pyramids, her temples, 
" and her tombs ; Nineveh her palaces ; Judea 
"her people and her sacred books; Mexico her 
" temple mounds ; Arabia her science ; India her 
" institutions ; Greece her deathless literature ; 
" and Rome has left us her roads, her aqueducts, 
** her laws, and the languages which still live 
** on the lips of half the civilized world. But 
" there are other nations which once played a 
" prominent part in the world's history, but 
" which have bequeathed no written annals, have 
" constructed no monuments, and whose language 
'* is dying or is dead, and whose blood is mingled 
" with that of other races. The knowledge of 
" the history and the migrations of such tribes 
" must be recovered from the study of the names 
" of the places which they once inhabited, but 
"which now know them no more — from the 
" names of the hills which they fortified and of 
" the rivers by which they dwelt. 

" The river-names, more especially the names 
" of important rivers, are everywhere the me- 
" morials of the very earliest races. These river- 
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" names survive where all other names have 
" changed — they seem to possess an almost in- 
" destructible vitality. Towns may be destroyed, 
" the sites of human habitation may be removed, 
" but the ancient river-names are handed down 
" from race to race ; even the names of the 
" * everlasting hills ' are less permanent than 
" those of rivers. And that the Celts were the 
" earliest inhabitants of these isles is evidenced 
" by the fact that over the whole land almost 
" every river-name is Celtic."* 

" The earliest settlers called the river on the 
" banks of which tkey dwelt, by a word signifying 
" in their own language * The Water/ or * T/w 
" ^ River* As language changed through con- 
" quest, or in the lapse of ages, the meaning of 
" this word being not understood, the word was 
" taken for a proper name, and another word for 
" ' river ' or * water * was superadded. Thus in 
" the case of the Dur-beck in Nottinghamshire, 
" and the Dur-bach in Germany, the first syllable 
" is the Celtic dwr, water. The Teutonic colonists 
" who in each case dispossessed the Celts, in- 
" quired the name of the stream, and being told 
*' it was Bwr, they naturally took this to be a 
* Kev. Isaac Taylor, ' Words and Places,' pp. 40, 203. 
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'^proper name instead of a common name, and 
" suffixed the German word beck or bach, a 
" stream. In the name Wan-s-becl-water we first 
" find wan, which is a slightly corrupted form of 
** the Welsh a/on, water. The s is perhaps, a 
" vestige of the Gadhelic uisge, water. As in the 
" case of the Durbeck, the Teutonic beck, water, 
" was added by the Anglian colonists ; and the 
" English word water was suffixed when the 
" meaning of Wansbeck had become obscure, and 
" Wambeckwater, or Eiverwaterriverwater, is the 
" curious agglomeration which has resulted.'' * 

"Much of the history of a people may be 
" gathered from their mother tongue. Omitting 
" names of places, which more easily survive an 
" invasion than do names of things, we have few 
" more than thirty purely Celtic words in our 
" present English language ; and a terrible tale 
" these relics of the ancient language tell of the 
" horrors of the Gothic and Saxon invasions, owing 
" to which the Celtic language became extinct in 
" England ; for not only are they terms relating to 
" lowly employments, but they nearly all refer to 
" the occupations of women or to articles used by 
" them. How came it to pass that words used by 

* Donaldson, * Varronianus j New Cratylus,' p. 14 
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* men in their occupations did not survive ? For 
' no other reason than because the men themselves 
' were expatriated op exterminated, except perhaps, 
^ a few slaves ; while the women were retained as 

* wives or domestic drudges. This is just what we 
' should expect when we consider that the Saxons 

* were sea-rovers, and landed in Britain as warrior 

* invaders, only in rare instances, such as that of 

* Rowena, if the tale is true, bringing women with 
' them to the dangers of the sea and battle ; and, 
' when they had established themselves in their 
' conquered territory, taking, as a matter of course, 
' the Celtic women as wives or household slaves, 

* when husbands and fathers had been slain. The 

* Celtic words, basket, barroiv, button, bran, clout, 

* cradle, crock, dainty, darn, gyve, griddle, gi*ucl, 
gusset, goim, kiln, mesh, mop, rail, rasher, rug, 

* solder, welt, wicket, tcire, bear sad testimony on 
'this fearfully fatal page in the history of our 
'island."* 

In the literature of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries we find more frequent traces of 
Celtic terms, of which the following still £^ur- 
vive : — boast, boisterous, bribe, crag, daub, glen, and 
havock, 

* ' Chambers's Journal,' No. 205, Fourth Seiies. 
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The Celtic inliabitaiits of Britain were, at a 
very remote period, driven by the Scythians or 
Goths into the Highlands of Scotland. The 
Highlanders may therefore be regarded as the 
true representatives of the ancient Britons, and 
the Scythians or Goths the chief ancestors of the 
English nation. 

It was the descendants of these people who 
inhabited this country when Caesar invaded it 
fifty-four years before the birth of Christ. In 
the year a.d. 78, Britain became a Roman pro- 
vince, and continued such till the year a.d. 426 ; 
when, owing to the decline of the Roman Empire, 
its legions were finally withdrawn from these 
shores. 

Thus during nearly 500 years the Latin, 
which was the language of the Romans, was 
exercising an influence upon the speech of the 
people of Britain. But to what extent that in- 
fluence made itself felt, it is impossible to deter- 
mine. The oldest specimen that we have of the 
Gothic language is the Codex Argenteus, a manu- 
script of the four gospels, so called because it 
is written in silver letters. It is believed to have 
been translated from the Greek, at the close of 
the fourth century, by TJlphilus, the first bishop 
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of the Visigoths. The following is his version 
of the Lord's Prayer with a literal translation : — 

The Lord's Prayer. 

f Atta iiDsar thu in himinam, 
\ Father our thou in heaven arty 

{Wehnai name thein. 

Venerated he name thine, 

{Qimai thiudinassus theins. 
Come dynasty thine, 

/ Wairthai wilja theins, swe in himina jah ana 
J Be done vrUl thine, as in heaven and on 
\ airthaL 
V earth, 

t Hlaif nnsarana thana sinteinan gif uns 
J Loaf our this never failing give us 

\ himma daga. 
(^ this day, 

{ Jah aflet uns thatei skulans sijaima 
\ And let go us what in debt we are 

( Swaswe jah weis afletam thaim skulam unsaraim. 
\ So as and we let go them debtors ours, 

j Jah ni briggais ims in fraistubnjai. 
[And not bring us into temptations, 

j Ak lausei nns af thamma ubilin. 
( Bttt loose us of the evil, 

Unte theina ist thiudangardi, jah mahts, jah 
For thine is the kingdom, and might, and 
wulthus, in aiwins. Amen. 
glory, in eternity, Am^n, 
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On the withdrawal of the Roman legions, 
the Britons, being left to their own resources to 
defend themselves against the desolating inroads 
of their fierce northern foes the Picts and Scots, 
called in the aid of the Saxons. But, that there 
were Saxons in England long before the Romans 
left is proved by the fact that, in the Roman 
survey, the east and south-east coasts of England 
bear the name "Littus Saxonicum,*' The Saxons, 
under their leaders Hengist and Horsa, com- 
pletely defeated the Picts and Scots ; and then, 
having acquired a liking for the country which 
they had been hired to defend, and being eager 
to exchange the bleak shores and sandy wastes of 
their own land for the rich fields and more genial 
climate of Britain, invited fresh bodies of their 
countrymen to join them ; thus, in a little time, 
from being the auxiliaries, they became the con- 
querors and masters of the ill-fated Britons. 

But the latter did not yield without a struggle. 
Displaying, when it was too late, a valour which, 
more opportunely exerted, would have spared 
them the miseries of this contest, they resisted 
their new tyrants and, occasionally, with success. 
Horsa fell in battle, and so slow was the progress 
of the Saxon arms, that Hengist, with all his 
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boasted victories, did not obtain permanent pos- 
session of any portion of the country beyond 
Kent. The invaders, however, clung with des- 
perate tenacity to the soil. By degrees the Saxon 
power reduced the natives to entire submission, 
or drove them to seek shelter in Cornwall, Cum- 
berland, and the mountains of Wales.* 

The Saxons are mentioned by Ptolemy as a 
small nation in Holstein, whence, in conjunction 
with the Frieslanders, and the Angles of South 
Jutland, they came over to England about the 
year a.d. 460. The Saxons settled principally south 
of the Thames, the Angles north. These latter 
were the more numerous, and took possession of 
the greater part of the land ; and for this 
cause the whole country, in the course of time, 
was called Anglia or Angles-land, and finally 
England, and the people English; but as the 
Saxons ultimately became the chief rulers in the 
kingdom, the language of the people became 
more Saxon than Anglian, and such it remains 
to this day. 

The Saxon conquest of the country was suc- 
ceeded by the Danish in a.d. 1016 ; and, fifty years 
later, the Danish conquest was succeeded by the 
• 'Encydo. Brit.' Ed. 8, vol. v., p. 381. 
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Norman; and Norman French was spoken in 
the palace, the castle, and the courts of law ; but 
Saxon was still the language of the people of the 
land, while that of the church, and of literary 
men generally, was Latin. For two hundred 
years this mingling went on till at last the Saxon 
overcame the French of the Normans ; and, in 
the 13th century, English, which had long 
existed under an Anglo-Saxon garb, took some- 
thing like its present shape. 

Norman-French continued to be the language 
of the law courts till the reign of Edward III. 
But he, having been victorious over France, 
thought it unbecoming the dignity of the victors 
to employ in their laws the language of the 
vanquished; it was therefore enacted, in the 
36th year of his reign (1362) that in future 
" all pleas should be pleaded, shown, defended, 
" answered, debated, and judged in the English 
" tongue, but be entered and enrolled in Latin." * 

The proclamation of Henry III. to the people 
of Huntingdonshire, a.d. 1258, is generally be- 
lieved to be the earliest specimen of English as 
distinguished from Semi-Saxon. In this we find 
" the " for «e, and " to " and the plural s for the 
* Blackstone's Commentaries, Book iii., chap. 21. 
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Saxon um — " To Smiths " for Smi^um, In the 
reign of Coeur de Lion, the language of the people 
was unquestionably Semi-Saxon. 

The following ludicrous anecdote is told of the 
chancellor of Richard the First, and is a strange 
evidence that the English language of that time 
was wholly a foreign one to English courtiers. 
The chancellor, in his flight from Canterbury, 
was disguised as a female hawker carrying under 
her arm a bimdle of cloth, and in her hand an 
ell measure. As he sat by the seaside waiting 
for a vessel, the fishermen's wives inquired the 
price of the cloth. It is scarcely credible, but it 
is recorded as a fact, that he could answer only 
by a burst of laughter, for, although bom in 
England and chancellor of England, he did not 
know one word of English ! 

But although the Saxon language remained the 
language of the people, many Norman-French 
words, notwithstanding the violent opposition with 
which they at first had to contend, ultimately took 
permanent place in it, and plainly told the story 
of the Conquest. Thus while the Saxon sought his 
frugal meal at the humble " board,** the Norman 
enjoyed his dainties at the lordly " table** The 
animals, too, retained their Saxon names imtil 
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ready to be served up at the feast, when they 
were immediately transformed into FrencL The 
Saxon " sheep " then became " mutton;'^ the 
" ox'' became " heef;'' the " calf became ''veal;'' 
and the fatal shaft from the Saxon ranger's bow 
changed the lordly ''stag'' of the forest into 
" venison " for his foreign master ; while the 
swineherd, after fattening his bristly "pigs " on 
beech-nuts and acoms, saw, with ill-suppressed 
rage, his sluggish charge suddenly Frenchified 
into "pork. " 

THE ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE. 

A writer in the Edinburgh Revieto remarks that 
Anglo-Saxon words constitute about four-fifths of 
the whole of our spoken language, being those 
which are in most frequent use. 

A fine example of the sublime simplicity of 
this language is given in that prayer which our 
Lord intended as a model for all our prayers. In it 
there are only three words which are not of Saxon 
origin; " trespasSy' " temptation," and "deliver:" 

English grammar is almost exclusively occu- 
pied with Anglo-Saxon. The chief peculiarities 
of structure and of idiom in the language are 
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essentially Anglo-Saxon ; while almost all classes 
of words which it is the office of the grammarian 
to investigate are derived from that language. 

Thus what few inflexions we have are Anglo- 
Saxon. The English genitive, the general modes 
of forming the plural of nouns, and the termina- 
tions by which we express the comparative and 
the superlative of adjectives — "^r '' and " eaty^ as 
well as the words " more " and " most ; " also the 
adjectives of which the comparatives and the su- 
perlatives are irregularly formed, as " good,*^ " het- 
*^ter,^^ ^^besty^ &c., and the most frequent termina- 
tions of our adverbs — " /y," are all Anglo-Saxon. 

So, too, are our articles and definitives gene- 
rally, as *'a,'' ''any ''the;' "this;' "that;' "these;' 
"those;' "many;' "few;' "some;' "one;' "more;' 
&c., also all our pronouns, personal, possessive, 
relative, and interrogative ; and nearly every one 
of our irregular verbs, so-called, including all the 
auxiliaries— "A«i-^," "be," "shall;' "wili;' "may;' 
"can;' "must;" and the prepositions and con- 
jimctions almost without exception. 

The names of the greater part of the objects 
of sense, in other words, the terms which occur 
most frequently in discourse, or which recall the 
most vivid conceptions are Anglo-Saxon. Thus, 
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for example, the names of the most striking 
objects in visible nature, of the chief agencies at 
work there, and of the changes which pass over it 
are Anglo-Saxon. This language has given us 
names for the heavenly bodies "st^w," "w^oow,'' 
and " stars ; " for three of the four elements, so- 
called, ** earth" ^^fire," and '^ water ;'* for three of 
the four seasons, " spring,'* " summer/' and " tcin- 
" ter ; " and, indeed for nearly all the natural divi- 
sions of time, as ^^ hour'' ^^ week," ^^monthy" and 
" year," " day " and " night," " morning " and 
" evening," " twilight " and " noon," " midday and 
" midnight," " sunrise " and " sunset" 

To the same language we are indebted for the 
names of ^' light" and *^ darkness," ^^ heat" and 
''cold," ''frost" and "rain," "snow," "hail" and 
" sleet," " tvind " and " storm," " lightning " and 
** thunder ; " as well as of almost all those objects 
which form the component parts of the beautiful 
in external scenery, as " sea " and " land," " tree" 
and "ieland," "hill" and "dale," "wood" and 
" grove" " bird " and " stream," &c. 

Of those words which are said to be an echo 
of the sense, almost all are Anglo-Saxon ; thus, a 
stone falling into water makes a "plunge ; " the 
violent breaking of a tree makes a " crash ; " the 
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waves are said to ^^dash '' against the rocks ; the 
wind "rustles'* among the leaves, ** whistles'' 
through the trees, and "howls" through the 
hollows between the hills. 

It is from the Anglo-Saxon language that we 
derive the words which are expressive of eariiest 
and dearest connexions, and of the strongest and 
most loving feelings of our nature. It is this 
language which has given us names for "father," 
"mother," "husband," "wife," "brother," "sister," 
" son," "daughter," "neighbour," " child," " home," 
" kindred," "friends,^' " house," " hearth," " roof," 
"fireside," &c. 

In short, the words which are • generally ex- 
pressive of the most powerful emotions, or of their 
outward signs, such as "love" and "hate," "hope" 
and "fear," " sorrow " and " mirth," " smile " and 
"tear," "shame" and "blush," "sigh" and "groan," 
" laugh " and " weep ; " as well as of almost all 
the objects and events in the most stirring scenes 
of human life, from the cradle to the grave, are 
Anglo-Saxon.* 

The words which in our infancy fell upon 
our ears from the lips most dear to us, and 
now carry back the mind to the home of child- 
♦ ' Edinburgh Review,' vol. kx., pp. 226-0. 
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hood and the sports of youth ; as well as the last 
words which will be spoken over our graves as 
the earth falls on our coffin-lid — ^" earth to earth, 
" ashes to ashes, dust to dust^^ are Anglo-Saxon. 

In order to show how largely, even in the 
present day, Saxon enters into our speech, I have 
written the following poem in words derived 
wholly from that language. The poem is nothing 
in itself, but it will serve to illustrate what I 
mean ; and if there is any reader of these pages 
who has not turned his thoughts to the origin of 
English, he will, when he reads this poem, pro- 
bably be as much surprised to find that all his 
life he has been speaking Saxon, as was Moliere's 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme to find that all his life 
he had been speaking prose. 

An Evening Hymn. 

(In words derived solely from the Saxon.) 

Oh, Thou Most Blessed One, hear Thou my sighing. 

Soothe Thou the sad heart that leans on Thy breast; 
Dark fall the shadows, the daylight is dying ; 
Breathe Thou Thy peace, let the weary find rest. 
Hear me ; Oh, hear me ! 
And, oh, be Thou near me. 

Dearest and Best, 
Thrilling my soul with the dreams of the blest. 
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Through the dark shadows let love's light be streaming; 

And on the mom may no sorrow-cloud stay ; 
Night's darkness smiles when the sunrise is beaming ; 
So may life's gloom at the breaking of day. 
Oh, on the morrow, 
Let all tears of sorrow 

Dry up for aye, 
Kissed, by Thy breath of forgiveness, away. 

Words derived from the Saxon are usually 
very short in comparison with those of Latin 
origin, but some words of even Saxon derivation 
are polysyllabic, e.g. ^^ straightforwardness,^^ ^^ fore- 
" thoughtfulnesSy^ ^^unthoroughfaresomeness^^ mean- 
ing (in a word of Latin derivation), " impenetra- 
^^hilityy Three of the longest words in the English 
language are " latitudinarianism.^^ ** attitudinarian' 
ism'' and '' platitudinarianism ; '' each has nine syl- 
lables. These three words, which are not only the 
longest words, but the longest rhyming words, in 
the English language, have satirically been said to 
be descriptive of the three divisions of the English 
church. The following is a German word, — 
" Constantinopolitamscherdudelsachspfeiffegeselley' 

meaning, A Constantinopolitan itinerant bagpipe 
player. 

I wonder what Dr. Johnson, who was so fond 

D 
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of long latinised words, would have said of the 
following sonnets in words of only one syllable, 
written by Dr. Alexander of the United States : — 

The Power op Short Words. 

Think not that strength lies in the big round word, 

Or that the brief and plain must needs be weak. 
To whom can this be true who once has heard 

The cry for help, the tongue that all men speak. 
When want, or woe, or fear, is in the throat. 

So that each word gasped out is like a shriek 
Pressed from the sore heart, or a strange wild note 

Sung by some fay or fiend 1 There is a strength 
Which dies if stretched too far or spun too fine, 

Which has more height than breadth, more depth 
than length. 
Let but this force of thought and speech be mine, 

And he that will may take the sleek fat phrase 
Which glows but burns not, though it gleam and shine — 

Light, but no heat — a flash, but not a blaze ! 

Nor is it mere strength that the short word boasts : 

It serves of more than fight or storm can tell, 
The roar of waves that dash on rock-bound coasts. 

The crash of tall trees when the wild winds swell. 
The roar of guns, the groans of men that die 

On bloodnstained fields. It has a voice as well 
For them that far off on their sick-beds lie ; 

For them that weep, for them that mourn the dead; 
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For them that laugh, and dance, and clap the hand ; 

To joy ^8 quick step, as well as griefs slow tread, 
The sweet plain words we learnt at first, keep time ; 

And though the theme be sad, or gay, or grand. 
With each, with all, these may be made to chime 

In thought, or speech, or song, in prose or rhyme. 

But though we may congratulate ourselves 
that the Anglo-Saxon language still retains its 
ascendency, we are not to suppose that the obli- 
gations which the classical languages conferred 
upon our own are slight. They not only poKshed 
and refined it, but the contributions which they 
furnished to our vocabulary are in the highest 
degree valuable. They have supplied us with the 
greater part of the vocabulary of philosophy and 
of science, and have enriched the language with 
duplicates of many words, thus adding much to 
its variety and harmony of expression. For in- 
stance, — 

Saxon, Latin, Greek, 

Curse Malediction Anathema 

Drift Object Scope 

Foe Opponent Antagonist 

Pithy Concise Laconic 

Law Proverb Aphorism 

Speech Language Dialect 

Starry Sidereal Astral 

Stress Accent Fmphasis 
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Roger Ascham, in speaking of the importance 
of studying other languages, says, "Even as a 
" hawke fleeth not hie with one wing, so a man 
** reacheth not to excellency with one tongue.'* 

Goethe says, " Wer fremde sprache nicht kennt, 
'*wei8 nichts von seiner eignen.'^ — He who is ac- 
quainted with no foreign tongues, knows nothing 
of his own. 

The following are a few of the words which 
we have taken from the Greek and Latin, a know- 
ledge of which languages throws great light upon 
the meaning of many words which would other- 
wise be without interest to us. 

Words derived from Greek.* 
Adelphi. — (From dSeX^oc, adelpkos, brother.) A 
part of London, so called from its having been built 
ill 1760 by four brothers named Adam. 

Ethiopia. — (From aldio, aitko, to bum, and wxl^, 
ojysy the face.) A country of Africa, so called because 
the faces of the inhabitants of that region appear as if 
hurnt or scorched by the excessive heat of the sun. 

Amazon. — (From a, a, without, and fjai^og, niazos, 
breast.) One of a race of warlike women of antiquity, 
who destroyed their right breasts in order to be able 
the better to shoot their arrows. 

* See * The Principal Roots of the Greek Tongue,* by 
W. HaU. 
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Amphiscii. — (From a/u^w, ampho, both, and cuio, 
sJday shadow.) The mhabitants of the torrid zone, so 
called because their shadows fall north or south at 
diflferent times of the year ; the sun being sometimes 
to the south of them at noon, and at other times to 
the north. When the sun is vertical, or in the zenith, 
which happens twice a-year, the inhabitants have no 
shadoWy and are then called Ascii, from a, o, without, 
and 0-1:1 a, skia, shadow. 

Centaur. — (From Kevrew, kenteoy to prick^ to urge 
on, and ravpoc, tauros, a bull.) A savage race of herds- 
men who dwelt between the moimtains of Pelion and 
Ossa in Thessaly. They were said to have been the 
first who found out the way of riding, and were de- 
stroyed in a war with their neighbours the LapithsB. 
The poets, however, converted them into a fabulous 
race of monsters, half man and half horse, in which 
form they are represented waging war with the 
Lapithse. 

Cyclops. — (From jcvicXoc, hiklos, circle, and 01//, ops, 
eye.) A race of men of gigantic stature who inhabited 
the western part of Sicily, so called from their wearing 
bucklers which had a small aperture in the middle, 
whence arose the tradition of their having but one 
eye. 

Gymnastics. — (From yvfi vog, gumnos, naked. ) Ath - 
letic exercises so called because anciently performed 
in a state of nvdUy, 

Homer. — (From dfirfpog, horrvetosy joined, imited like 
the eyelids of a blind person.) The name given to the 
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celebrated Greek poet, not because he was in reality 
blind, but because he was metaphorically Uind to those 
allurements which, entering by the eye, captivate so 
many, producing covetousness, avarice, and other base 
desires. His proper name was Melesigenes. Historians 
differ very greatly as to the time when he lived, some 
placing it during the Trojan war, B.c. 1184 ; and some, 
500 years later. So highly were his poems prized 
that seven cities contended for the honour of his 
birth-place, which gave rise to the distichs ; — 

Seven Grecian cities vied for Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread. 

Seven cities vied for Homer's birth, with emulation pious, 
Salamis, Samos, Colophon, Rhodes, Argos, Athens, Chios. 

Laconic. — (From Aaicwv, Lacon, a Spartan or 
Lacedemonian.) The Spartans being taught to think 
profoundly, and to express themselves concisely, ob- 
tained such a habit of answering shortly, that ^^ laconic 
" brevity ^^ became a by- word; and the epithet laconic is 
still applied to a sentence that contains much in a few 
words. 

Mail.— (From naWog, mallos, fleece.) A bag, 
formerly made of a fleece. The name is still continued 
for the bag in which letters are conveyed, although 
now made of dressed leather without the hair. 

Ostracism. — (Fromdorpa/cov, ostrakon, a fish's shell) 
The passing of a sentence of banishment, practised by 
the Athenians to get rid of a citizen whose power was 
considered too great for the liberty of the State, and 
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so called because the note of acquittal or of condemna- 
tion was marked on a shell and thrown into a box. 

Palladium. — (From IlaXXac, Pallas, the goddess 
of war and wisdom.) A statue of Pallas or Minerva, 
said to have dropped from heaven. The safety of the 
ancient city of Troy was supposed to depend upon 
the preservation of the statue ; and for that reason 
the word Palladium is now used as synonymous with 
the word "safeguard." 

Parasite. — (From Trojoa, para, by or with, and 
(TiTOQ, sitos, com, bread.) A name given by the Greeks 
to those who had the care of com used in religious 
ceremonies, and who had a share of the sacrifice at 
the altar ; afterwards it was applied to those who 
frequented the tables of great men, and earned their 
welcome by flattery. Parasitic plants are those which 
grow upon others. 

RHAPSODY.-^(From poTrrw, rhapto, to sew, to con- 
nect, and <^briy ode, a song.) A term now used to 
signify irregular writings, or wild effusions of the 
imagination. It was first employed when the verses 
of Homer were connected into one poem by Pisistratus. 

Rhegium. — (From prjffffw, rhesso, to break, to cleave. ) 
A city of the farther Calabria in Italy. Sicily, accord- 
ing to Pliny, was formerly joined to Italy by this place, 
fi^om which it was broken, cleft, or parted by the vio- 
lence of the waves, and thence its name. 

Solecism. — (From ^oXoikoi, Soloikoi, the Soli, a 
people of Greece, comes (ToXoiKierfiog, a solecism, an 
impropriety of speech.) The Soli lost the purity of 
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their ancient tongue, and on account of their impro- 
prieties of speech became ridiculous to the Athenians. 
The term is never applied to a single word ; the term 
barbarism may be. 

Stoio. — (From oroa, stoa, a porch.) The Stoics 
were philosophers of the sect of Zeno, and were so 
called because they were accustomed to teach in a 
porch or piazza at Athens. 

Sybarite. — (From Sv/3a/9£c, Subaris.) Subaris, or 
Sybaris, was the name of an ancient city of Greece, 
or, as some affirm, of Italy, the inhabitants of which 
city were so devoted to ease and pleasure that they 
would not suffer any smith and other mechanic of a 
noisy trade, nor even a cock, on account of its crow- 
ing, to be in the city ; whence trvfiapig, mbarisy came 
to signify luxury, voluptuousness ; and hence sybarite, 
a voluptuary, 

THBRMOPYLiE. — (From depfiod thermoSy hot, and 
TTvXiy, pule, gate, entrance, defile.) The far-famed de- 
file, or pass, between Mount (Eta in Thessaly and the 
sea, so called from its hot springs. 

Telegraph. — (From rrike, tele, afar off, and ypafw, 
grapho, to write.) An instrument, by which signals are 
communicated, or, as it were, vrriMen to those who are 
afar off. 

Tragedy. — (From rpayoc, tragos, a he-goat, and 
t}hri, ode, an ode.) Strictly, the goat-song. Tragedy 
is a representation of a serious action; but, in its 
original signification, it was a hymn sung in honour 
•of Bacchus by several persons who made a chorus of 
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music with dances and instruments, and was called a 
goat-song, either because a goat was sacrificed on the 
occasion, or because a goat was the prize. 



Words derived from Latin.* 

Absurd. — (From a6, from, and surdua, deaf.) In- 
consistent, as is the reply from a deaf person ignorant 
of that to which he replies. 

Arena. — (From arena, sand.) An enclosed place 
for public exhibitions, and called an arena because 
formerly covered with sand to absorb the blood of the 
combatants. 

Auction. — (From augeo, to increase; whence auc- 
tum, supine of augeo.) A mode of sale in which each 
succeeding bidder increases, or adds to, the price 
ofifered. 

Bankrupt. — (From hancus, bench, and ruptus, 
broken.) A trader whose bench is broken. The money- 
changers in Italy used to sit on benches ', and, when 
any of them failed to fulfil his obligations, his bench 
was broken. 

Calculate. — (From calculus, a little stone.) To 
reckon, to count by the aid of pebbles or little stones ; 
that having formerly been the method of counting. 

Candidate. — (From candidus, white.) A suitor 
for an office; so called among the Romans, because 

* See * The Principal Roots of the Latin Language,- hy 
W.HaU. 
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when soliciting for office, he wore Candida toga {toga, 
garment) a garment whiter than usual. Alba toga 
{albiiSy white) was the ordinary white garmerU of the 
Romans. 

Capitol. — (From capiU, head, and Tolitcs, a certain 
man's name.) The Capitolium was a celebrated temple 
and citadel at Rome, and was so called because, when 
digging for the foundation, the head of a man named 
Tolius was discovered sound and entire in the earth ; 
from which circumstance an omen was drawn of the 
future greatness of the Roman Empire. 

Carnival. — (From caro, caimis, flesh, and vale, fare- 
well.) Farewell to flesh. A feast in the Romish 
Church held immediately before the fast of Lent. 

CoNGRUiTY. — (From con, together, and^rt**, crane.) 
Fitness, or flocking together as cranes when flying or 
feeding. 

Delude. — (From de, from, and ludo, to play.) To 
cease from playing. The Roman gladiators had a 
mock combat before the real battle ; and, when the 
one gradually merged into the other, the gladiators 
were said deludere, to cease from playing; but as it 
was impossible to tell when the playing ceased and 
the fighting began, the expression came to be synony- 
mous with deceit resulting in personal harm. 

Gazette. — (From gaza, wealth.) flence the Vene- 
tian word gazetta, a small coin. The newspaper first 
published in Venice, being sold for a gazetta, took its 
name from the coin, and from that came our word 
gazette. 
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Ovation. — (From ovis, sheep.) Public honours. 
When a Roman general returned victorious, a ^^triumph^^ 
was granted to him : — he was drawn in a chariot to 
the Capitol, and a bull was sacrificed in his honour. 
But when his deeds were of less merit, he received an 
"ovation," i.e., the sacrifice was a sheq). The sense in 
which the word is now used, as applause or respect, has 
no connexion with either sacrifice or sheep. Dimng 
the Tichbome Trial a man was brought up before the 
magistrate for making a disturbance. He excused his 
conduct by saying that he was only helping to receive 
the claimant with the customary " ovation ; " and when 
asked to explain what that was, he defined it as " hoot- 
" ing and yelling ! " 

Pagan. — (From pagus, village.) A heathen. When 
the cities were converted to Christianity, the villages 
still continued heathen; whence a villager or pagan 
and a heathen became synonymous words. 

Peculiar. — (From pecu, a flock of sheep, whence 
peculium, a little flock.) Private property ; literally a 
little flock given to a slave as his own, independently of 
his master. 

Pontiff. — (From pons, bridge, and fado, to make.) 
A bridge-maker. The first bridge over the Tiber was 
built by one of the chief priests, who thereafter 
assumed the title of Pontiff*, which has been continued 
to the present day by the Popes of Rome. 

Rostrum. — (From rostrum, beak.) A raised plat- 
form. In olden times thu prow of a vessel resembled the 
beak of a bird ; and that part of a Roman court of justice 
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from which orations were made was adorned with rostra 
or beaks of vessels taken from enemies, whence it was 
called the rostrum. To ascend the platform is to 
^^ mount the rostrum." 

Stipulate. — (From stipula, straw.) To make an 
agreement. It was anciently the custom with buyers 
and sellers to break a straw between them, by joining 
which, on meeting again, they recognised the bargain. 

Subjugate. — (From sub, under, jugum, yoke.) To 
bring under the yoke. The yoke was an erection of 
spears, like a gallows, under which the vanquished 
were forced to pass. 

Tribulation. — (From tribulum, a thrashing in- 
strument used to separate the chaflF from the wheat) 
Severe ajffliction intended by God to detach the evil 
part of our characters from the good. 

TRIVLA.L. — (From tres, trium, three, and -yia, way.) 
Common, as on the public ways. Literally, a place 
where three ways meet. 

Vatican. — (From vates, prophet.) The Vatican; 
the Pope's palace at Rome, built on the Vatican hill, 
so called because there the augurs or prophets uttered 
predictions. 

Vigil. — (From vigily watchful.) The eve or the 
day next before a holy day, and called a vigily because 
in former times Christians were accustomed then to 
watchy fast, and pray in the churches. 

Nor is it to the languages of ancient Greece 
and Rome alone that we are indebted. Being a 
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maritime people, our intercourse has been with 
all nations, and we have unhesitatingly borrowed 
words from all languages, and grafted them into 
our own. Not thus did the Romans. So objec- 
tionable did they consider it to speak in any other 
than their own tongue, that Tiberius on one occa- 
sion apologized to the Senate for having, in his 
oration, used a Greek word ; and once, when they 
were drawing up a decree, he advised them to 
erase a Greek word which they had inadvertently 
employed. 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review says, " To 
" know how to employ, in due degree, and on proper 
" occasions, either the Saxon or the classical ele- 
" ments of our language, when to aim at strength, 
" and when at refinement of expression — to be 
" energetic without coarseness, and polished with- 
" out affectation-r-is the most conclusive proof of 
" a highly cultivated taste.'' 

Some of our words are compounds, as " Ocio- 
^^pu8y' which is Latin and Greek ; " grandfather ^^^ 
which is French and English ; while " demi'Semi- 
" quaver " is French, Latin, and Spanish ! 

The following are a few of the words which 
we have borrowed from other languages : — 
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Arabic. — Admiral, alkali, alchemy, algebra, alem- 
bic, alcohol, almanac, arsenal, assassin, bazaar, check, 
chess, chemistry, cipher, elixir, gazelle, giraffe, shrub, 
sofa, syrup, talisman, tariff, zenith, zero. 

American.^- Canoe, cocoa, hammock, maize, to- 
bacco, tomahawk, wigwam, yam. 

Chinese. — Caddy, mandarin, nankeen, satin, tea. 

Dutch —Boom, hoy, sloop, schooner, skipper, 
yacht. 

French. — Accoucheur, adieu, apropos, attache, 
brochure, chagrin, debris, d^but, d6p6t, 61ite, ennui, 
envelope, faqade, fracas, gout, grimace, naive, pass4, 
precis, prestige, prot^g6, programme, rendezvous, re- 
partee, soiree, tour, culprit (from col and prendre, to 
take by the neck), mare and filly (from mere emdJiUey 
mother and daughter). 

German. — Cobalt, nickel, iceberg, juice, loafer, 
plunder. 

Hebrew. — Abbot, amen, cabal, cherub, jubilee, 
hallelujah, Messiah, pharisaical. Sabbath, shibboleth. 

Hindu. — Calico, chintz, curry, durbar, loot, muslin, 
jungle, pundit, rice. 

Italian. — Ambuscade, bagatelle, balcony, balus- 
trade, bandit, bravo, broccoli, buffoon, burlesque, bust, 
cadence, canto, caricature, cartoon, charlatan, citadel, 
concert, ditto, folio, gazette, grotto, harlequin, lava, 
madrigal, masquerade, motto, moustache, opera, 
parapet, pedant, proviso, regatta, rocket, ruffian, 
serenade, sketch, sovereign, stanza, stiletto, xmibrella, 
volcano. 
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Malay. — Bamboo, bantam, gamboge, orang-outang, 
sago. 

Persian. — ^Azure, caravan, scarlet. 

Portuguese. — Castle, fetishism, palaver, porcelain, 
moidore. 

Spanish. — Alligator, armada, armadillo, barricade, 
battledor, bravado, buflfalo, cannibal, cargo, cigar, co- 
chineal, corridor, crusade, desperado, don, duenna, 
eldorado, filibuster, flotilla, gala, garotte, grenade, 
indigo, matador, maroon, mulatto, negro, parade, para- 
gon, parasol, pawn, peccadillo, picaroon, punctilio. 

Turkish. — Bey, chouse, dragoman, scimitar, tulip, 
turban. 
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PART II. 



ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF WRITTEN 
LANGUAGE. 



WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 

Language (Latin, " lingua,^' the tongue) is the 
expression of thought, and is either oral or vi- 
sible. By the former we converse with those 
only who are present ; by the latter we converse, 
more especially, with those who are absent. Oral 
language is called ** speech ; " visible language, 
" tcriting.^' 

Words spoken make an immediate impression, 
but depend, for their permanence, upon the me- 
mory of the hearer ; and the best memory loses 
more than it retains. But words written may be 
preserved from age to age, and made as durable 
as anything human can be. When we speak, 
we are understood no further than we are heard ; 
but what is written may be sent round the world, 
and circulated among all nations. We can speak 
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no longer than we live ; but the thoughts of men 
who died three thousand years ago are still 
extant in writing ; and, by means of this divine 
art, will continue to entertain and instruct man- 
kind till the end of time. Moreover, while we 
only meditate, our memory is not always so faith- 
ful as to enable us to review our thoughts, com- 
pare them, and render them consistent ; but, by 
writing, we make them pass and repass in review 
before us, till we have made them such as we 
wish them to be.* 

But notwithstanding the superiority of writing 
to speaking, in the above-mentioned respects, it 
is but a substitute for the art of speaking ; and, 
where both can be used, is vastly inferior to it. 
Not to mention the ease and readiness of vocal 
expression, combinations of letters can express 
only the simple soimds of words, without the 
particular tone and inflection of the voice with 
which they are spoken ; and on which very often 
the most important part of the meaning depends ; 
for, in conversation, we attend as much to the 
manner in which a thing is said, as to the words 
themselves. 

By the tone of the voice we can vary and 
• Dr. Beattie's ' Theory of Language,' Ed. 1788, p. 108. 

£ 
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modify the expression of our ideas in a manner 
whicli no power of letters can ever equal. In irony 
the meaning of words is quite reversed. In men- 
tioning a person's name, or only the word " Sir*' 
we either simply call him, or, in the strongest 
manner, without any additional word, express our 
tenderness, respect, anger, contempt, reproach, or 
almost any other passion, or degree of passion, of 
which the human mind is capable.* This use of 
emphasis is peculiar to English. 



THE ANTIQUITY OF WRITING. 

The antiquity of writing may be inferred from 
mention being made of it in the Book of Job, 
which is considered to be the most ancient written 
document extant. So that there were, evidently, 
books written before even the Book of Job ; for in 
Chapter xix, 23, 24, it says, " Oh, that my words 
" were now written ! Oh, that they were printed 
" in a book ! that they were graven with an iron 
" pen ! " Again, in Chapter xxxi, 35, it says, 
" Oh, that mine adversary had written a book ! " 
Such expressions could not have been used, for 
* Dr. Priestley's 'Grammar,' Ed. 1833, p. 132. 
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they would have had no meaning, if the art of 
writing had been unknown ; nor could there have 
been such terms as " hooh ^' and " pen,^ if the 
things themselves had not existed.* But we 
must bear in mind that nothing whatever is 
known with certainty respecting the date of the 
Book of Job. It is believed by some to have 
been written by Moses, but that is only conjec- 
ture ; and were it a fact, it would not determine 
what was the character of the writing spoken of 
in it. It was probably written in hieroglyphs, 
and was translated into Hebrew by Moses; for 
its ellipses indicate the hieroglyphic origin of its 
language, and certain peculiarities of style, com- 
mon in the Pentateuch, point to Moses as the 
translator. Job lived about a hundred years 
before the time of Moses ; for, Eliphaz the Tema- 
nite, the friend of Job, was third, while Moses 
was probably sixth, in descent from Abraham. 



PICTORIAL WRITING. 



The earliest writing was certainly not alpha- 
betical, it must have been, pictorial, that being 
• Dr. Kitto*8 * CyclopsBdia of Biblical Literature,' p. 291. 
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the most natural means by which events would 
be recorded ; and the pictorial wotdd be supple- 
mented by the symbolical, or the representation 
of ideas by the delineations of visible objects 
suggestive of those ideas; such as a lion for 
" strength^^ a ring for " eternity ^^ &c. ; of this 
character are the hieroglyphs, or sacred writ- 
ings, of the Egyptians. But it must have been 
a very imperfect mode of expressing thought; 
the characters could hardly be connected so as 
to form a sentence; moreover, they were made 
slowly and with difficulty ; and, when made, were 
little better than riddles. 

Events have been recorded by difEerent na- 
tions, in various manners. When the Spaniards, 
under Cortes, landed in America, the mode by 
which the natives conveyed intelligence of the 
event to their king, Montezuma, was by despatch- 
ing to him messengers carrying paintings, upon 
white cotton cloth, representing the ships, horses, 
artillery, soldiers, and whatever else appeared 
to them as singular. Specimens of Mexican 
picture-writing may be seen amongst the Selden 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

In Peru and Chili, when we first became 
acquainted with those countries, there was found 
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a curious art, which in some measure supplied 
the place of writing. It was called "quipos;'^ 
and consisted of certain arrangements of threads, 
or knots, whereby the natives preserved, in a 
way which we cannot explain, inventories of their 
movables, and a remembrance of extraordinary 
events. The instrument itself was called a 
" quipu.^' It was a cord, about two feet long, 
composed of different-coloured threads tightly 
twisted together, from which smaller threads 
were suspended in the manner of a fringe. The 
knowledge of the " quipos " is said to have been 
a great mystery, handed down by tradition from 
father to son, but never divulged till life was 
thought to be near its end. 

Belts of " wampum/^ as it is called, are pro- 
bably contrivances of a like nature. They are 
made of a great number of little beads of different 
colours artfully and not inelegantly interwoven. 
These belts are used by the North American 
Indians in their treaties ; and are said to express 
the particulars of the transactions. A description 
of North American picture-writing will be found 
in Carver's Travels in North America, and also 
in Yol. iv of Bishop Warburton's Works. 

The Ancient Britons communicated their ideas 
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by letters cut on sticks of tliree, or of four, sides 
— (a form of writing in use among the Jews 
B.C. 687; see Ezekiel, xxxvii, 16.) The sticks 
of four sides were for general subjects and for 
poetry of four lines ; while those of three sides 
were for tirades, or war verses. Several sticks 
were then put together in a perpendicular frame, 
with a handle attached to one end of each stick 
to turn it round. See Davies's * Celtic Re- 
* searches/ 

The ancients, particularly the Greeks, were 
remarkable for their ingenious contrivance of 
signals by fire. We are assured that, in a moun- 
tainous country, they could in a moment, by 
means of torches, convey intelligence to a very 
great distance. Clytemnestra, at Argos, is said 
to have received in this way intelligence of the 
destruction of Troy, the very night in which it 
was taken. A fire, kindled by Agamemnon's 
order, on Mount Ida was seen at Lemnos, where 
another was instantly lighted, which was re- 
peated on Athos, and so forwarded from one 
eminence to another, where guards had been 
placed on purpose, till at last it shone on the 
heights of Arachne, and was descried by a 
watchman stationed on the top of Clytemnestra's 
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palace. The progress of these signals is minutely 
described by -^schylus, in the tragedy of Aga- 
memnon, which opens with a soliloquy of the 
watchman complaining that for nine years he had 
passed the night in that place without sleep, 
looking out for the promised signal. The passage 
is curious, and proves at least that signals by fire 
were well known in Greece in the days of 
-^schylus, who lived five hundred years before 
Christ* 



ALPHABETICAL WRITING. 

It is difficult to realise the fact that spoken 
language is probably thousands of years more 
ancient than written language ; that for tens of 
centuries after Adam had given names to all 
beasts, there was no means of expressing by 
visible signs the pronunciation of those names. 
Drawings of the beasts themselves, or of other 
objects, might be made, and doubtless were made; 
but there was found no possibility of delineating 
sounds. It is the power of doing this, which is 

• Dr. Beattie's ' Theory of Language,' 1788, pp. 17, 11 1, 
113. 
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the characteristic of alphabetical writing, and 
constitutes the difference between it and all other 
modes of record. 

The origin of alphabetical writing is lost in 
the mists of antiquity; but many circimistances 
favour the belief that, like speech, it was divine, 
and that it was first employed when God gave to 
Moses the two tables of stone " written with the 
*^ finger of God.'' — Exodus xxxi, 18. 

The Egyptian writing, as I have said, was 
symbolical. It consisted of graven images, or 
likenesses of things in the heavens above and in 
the earth beneath ; and such writings or draw- 
ings the Jews were forbidden to make, lest the 
practice should lead them into the idolatry com- 
mon among the Egyptians. It was necessary, 
therefore, that some other mode of writing should 
be instituted ; and this is believed to have been 
done in the giving of the Decalogue, which con- 
tains every letter in the Hebrew alphabet except 
ID, which like the Grecian 9 was not required to 
make it complete, the power of that letter being 
only the combined powers of n and n. 

That alphabetical writing was not known in 
the days of the patriarchs, is evidenced by the 
fact that there is no record in the Bible of any 
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one of them ever having employed it in any of 
the eventful circumstances of his life ; and, 
what is even more conclusive evidence that 
alphabetical writing was imknown, not one of 
them left a written record of the revelations of 
God to him. It is true that this is only negative 
proof, but it is so strong, that it is almost proof 
positive. 

That alphabetical writing originated with the 
giving of the Law, appears probable from the terms 
in which that solemn event is described. The 
Lord said unto Moses, " Come up to Me into the 
" mount and be there ; and I will give thee tables 
" of stone and a law and commandments which I 
" have written^ — Ex. xxiv, 12. " The tables were 
" the work of God, and the writing teas the writing 
*' of God, graven upon the tables.*' — Ex. xxxii, 
16. 

It is no valid objection to this hypothesis 
that, in a previous chapter describing the discom- 
fiture of Amalek in Rephidim we read, " The Lord 
" said imto Moses, ' Write this for a memorial in a 
" ' book '." The battle in Rephidim took place only 
about a week before the children of Israel reached 
the wilderness of Sinai ; (See Ex. xvi, 1 ; xvii, 1 ; 
xix, 1,) and even had the commandment to write a 
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memorial of the battle been given to Moses imme- 
diately after the event, there is nothing improbable 
in the idea that the act of writing it was subse- 
quent to the giving of the Law. 

But, it may be said, if the command to write 
a memorial of the battle was given at the time, 
and the sacred narrative seems to imply that it 
was, Moses must then have been acquainted with 
writing, otherwise the command would have been 
imintelligible to him. Doubtless Moses was ac- 
quainted with writing, for he was learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians, Acts vii, 22 ; but 
Egyptian writing was not alphabetical but hiero- 
glyphical. Moses would therefore not be at all 
surprised at the command to write; and though 
he would naturally connect hieroglyphs with 
the idea of writing, he would, after seeing on 
Mount Sinai the sacred "writing of God," for 
ever afterwards employ alphabetical characters. 
Nor need the facility with which he learnt the 
use of those characters in any degree surprise us 
when we remember who was his Teacher, and call 
to mind the miraculous gift of tongues on the day 
of Pentecost. 

The fable that Cadmus the Phoenician was the 
inventor of alphabetical characters is imworthy of 
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credence. The time at which he introduced this 
art into Greece cannot be precisely ascertained. 
There is no reason to believe that it was antece- 
dent to the time' of Moses; some chronologists 
make it two or three centuries later. Nor is it 
very probable that Cadmus invented the sixteen 
letters of which he is said to have made use. His 
whole story is so wild a fable, that nothing cer- 
tain can be inferred from it. Searching in vain 
for his stolen sister — ^his sister Europa, carried off 
by Jupiter — he found a wife in the daughter of 
Venus ! Sowing the teeth of a dragon, which had 
devoured his companions, he saw them spring up 
to his aid a squadron of armed soldiers ! In short, 
after a series of wonderful achievements and bitter 
misfortimes, loaded with grief and infirm with 
age, he prayed the gods to release him from the 
burden of such a life; and in pity from above, 
both he and his beloved Hermione were changed 
into serpents ! * 

The most recent theory respecting the origin 
of alphabetical characters is one by De Rouge, 
who affirms that one of the Hyksos, or Shepherd 
Kings of Egypt, selected from the four hundred 

* Goold Brown's ' Grammar of English Grammars,* p. 



63. 
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Egyptian hieroglyphs, twenty-two characters, 
and of them formed the first alphabet ; and that 
the Israelites became acquainted with it during 
their bondage in Egypt ! From such a mass of 
hieroglyphs it would be strange indeed if any 
enthusiast could not select twenty-two which bore 
some resemblance to the Hebrew characters, or to 
any other characters. The phonetic writing of 
the Egyptians, as in the cartouches on the Rosetta 
Stone, had its origin in their intercourse with the 
Greeks. The invention of the Coptic alphabet was 
subsequent to the use of the phonetic hieroglyphs. 
— See ^^ An Essay on the Egyptian HieroglyphSy^ 
p. 325, by C. W. HaU, D.D., Senior FeUow of 
Trinity College, and Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Dublin. 

The knowledge of the use of alphabetical cha- 
racters was imparted by the Jews to the Phoe- 
nicians ; by the Phoenicians to the Greeks ; and 
by the Greeks to the Romans ; and it was their 
alphabet, though somewhat altered, which our 
ancestors adopted, notwithstanding that it was not 
at all suited to our language ; for, an alphabet to 
be perfect should consist of as many characters 
as there are distinct elementary sounds in the 
language; and our alphabet consists of only 
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twenty-six characters or letters, whereas the 
number of distinct elementary sounds is forty. 



THE ENGLISH ALPHABET. 

An alphabet is a collection of the various 
marks called letters by which a spoken language 
is endeavoured to be represented to the eye. The 
word takes its name from the first two letters of 
the Greek alphabet, viz. a, alpha ^ j3, beta; just as 
from the first letters of our own alphabet we often 
call it the A. B. C. 

I have sta-ted previously (p. 55) that the 
difference between hieroglyphical and alpha- 
betical writing is this; that whereas hierogly- 
phical writing is a representation of things^ alpha- 
betical writing is a representation of the sound of 
the name of those things. But that is not all; 
hieroglyphical writing could only vaguely suggest 
ideas through the reproduction of the forms of 
visible objects ; but alphabetical writing conveys, 
or should convey, to the mind, the very sound of 
the words by which a speaker would express his 
ideas. In short, alphabetical writing is speech 
made visible. 
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It follows, therefore, as a necessity based upon 
the imperative requirements of that which pro- 
fesses to be a visible representation of language, 
that the alphabet of it should consist of as many- 
letters as there are elementary soimds in that 
language. So that for every distinct and separate 
sound there should be a distinct and separate 
letter, and that every letter should represent but 
one sound. 

Sheridan remarks that the Grecian and the 
Roman alphabet very nearly conformed to these 
requirements ; the only defect being the want of 
some marks, or some additional letters, by means 
of which the long sound of the vowels could be 
distinguished from the short sounds. The Greeks, 
about 500 years before Christ, saw the defect, and 
began a reformation by adding the characters »?, 
eta, and oi, omega, to their alphabet to distinguish 
the long from the short sounds of €, epsilon, and 
o, omicron, (Simonides has the credit of this 
addition.) Had they done the same with the 
three other vowels, the quantity of their syl- 
lables would have been settled to perpetuity with- 
out our having recourse to laborious researches 
into prosody. 

The Romans did not follow the example of 
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the Greeks so far as to make any distinction be- 
tween the marks of the different quantities of 
even those two vowels, and therefore in pro- 
nouncing Latin we are still more liable to mis- 
takes, in that respect, than we are in pronouncing 
Greek ; and as the E.oman alphabet has been 
adopted by most of the nations of Europe, the 
same defect prevails in what are called modem 
languages. 



CLASSIFICATION OF ALPHABETICAL 
LETTERS. 

The classification of letters under distinct 
heads, according to the action of the vocal organs 
in the enunciation of each letter, is coeval with 
the earliest traces of grammar ; but such have 
been the differences of opinion held by those who 
have written on this subject, that the various 
classifications, and the arrangement of letters 
under those classifications, may be said to be 
almost as nimierous as the writers themselves, 
notwithstanding that the subject has engaged 
the attention of students from the time of Aris- 
totle, who, three hundred and thirty years before 
the birth of Christ, divided the Greek letters into 
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vowels y semi-vowels, and mutes, and declared that 
no syllable could be formed without a vowel. 

I have no desire to add to the confusion of 
antagonistic ideas expressed in the almost innume- 
rable works which have treated of the classifica- 
tion of the letters of the alphabet ; but as, in a 
treatise upon language, some classification of them 
is necessary, I shall, like Aristotle, though difEering 
with him as to the arrangement of the letters under 
each head, make the classification simply threefold. 

Letters, then, may be divided into vowels, semi- 
vowels, and consonants. 

Vowels. — A votvel is a letter which can be 
fuUy sounded by itself. 

Semi- Vowels. — ^A semi-vowel is a letter which 
in some situations is a vowel, and in others is a 
consonant. 

Consonants. — A consonant is a letter which 
can be sounded only when in combination with a 
vowel. 

The VOWELS al-e A, E, I, 0, U.* 

The SEMI- VOWELS are H, W, Y. 

H has a guttural sound when at the end of 

* The vowels occur, in their proper order, in the words 
"abstemiousli/" and "facetumaly": the longest word with 
only one vowel is " strength ", and the longest with only one 
consonant is **eerie*\ 
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such a word as hchy and is then a consonant ; but 
it partakes also of the character of a vowel, and 
when uttered before one, is simply a strong 
breathing. It must therefore be classed with the 
semi-vowels. 

W and Y are consonants when preceding a 
vowel heard in the same syllable, but are vowels 
in all other situations. 

Lindley Murray's definition, that " W and Y 
" are consonants when they begin a word or a syllable^ 
" but in every other situation they are vowels ^^ is not 
quite accurate. He has evidently overlooked the 
fact that his definition makes W a vowel in such 
words as " swing ^^ " twisty^ " twine,^ &c. ; whereas 
it is as much a consonant in " twine*^ as it is in 
" unne ; " and in " twist," as it is in " unst ; " and 
in " swing," as it is in *^ wing." And so also, with 
regard to the letter Y ; Murray's definition makes 
it a consonant in such words as " rainy," " dexoy," 
&c. ; that is, when it forms a syllable ; because 
when it forms a syllable it ^* begins" it; but in 
the examples given it is, unquestionably, a vowel. 

The Consonants are B, C, D, F, G, J, K, L, 
M, N, P, Q, R, S, T, V, X, Z. 

Of these consonants, C and Q are redundant, 
as the former can be represented by K, and the 
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latter, which can never be employed but in com- 
bination with Uy can in that combination be repre- 
sented by Kw. 

X has been said to be redundant because the 
two sounds of it can be represented by Ks and 
Gs respectively. But it seems to me that tbe 
redundancy would be the employing of two letters 
to do the duty of one. I must therefore dispute 
the redundancy of X until proof be given that 
brevity is a fault. The real objection to the letter 
X is that its soimd is ambiguous, being sometimes 
like k8 and sometimes like gs, 

No satisfactory reason can be given for the 
ordinary sequence of the letters of the alphabet, 
why B should follow A, and C should follow B, 
and so on ; but it would be very inconvenient to 
alter that sequence now that it has been established 
by custom, and our dictionaries and various other 
works are made in accordance with it. Still, the 
following arrangement is more in unison with the 
powers of the different letters, and by it we see 
that the various consonants are in pairs, and that 
there are a sharp and a flat, more or less distinct, 
for each sound. 
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Vowels 



A 
E 
I 

U 



Gutturals 



Semi-vowels <^ W 



^ [-Vowel Diphthongs 
J W 



L Sharp 

E Flat 

N Sharp 

M Flat 

P Sharp 

B Flat 



Consonants ( 



T 
D 

F 
V 

K 
J 



Sharp 
Flat 

Sharp 
Flat 

Sharp 
Flat 



X Sharp 

G Flat 

S Sharp 

Z Flat 



\ Aspirate 
> Gutturo-labial 
J Gutturo-lingual 

Liquids 

Labials 

Linguals 

Dento-labials 

Palatals 

Sibilants 
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Prof. W. D. WMtney, of Yale College, U.S., 
recently read a paper on " The Proportional Ele- 
" ments of English Utterance/' exhibiting the re- 
sults of a laborious phonic analysis of ten selected 
passages (five of prose and five poetry) from 
English literature, each containing a thousand 
sounds. It appeared from this analysis that our 
language is largely consonantal, and that about 
three-quarters of the words in it are mono- 
syllables. Consonants and vowels stand to one 
another in the relation of 62 to 27. The soimds 
in a word average three and a half. The sound 
of " ah," which probably constituted 30 per cent 
of the sounds of the earliest Indo-European 
languages, constitutes, in modern English, only 
one-half of one per cent. Professor Whitney, 
in his own pronunciation, found but 56 instances 
of it in 10,000 sounds. A dimming process is 
still going on in reference to this sound, as illus- 
trated in the changed pronunciation of such words 
as *^ past," "bask," "aimt," &c., so that at the 
present time in the United States this sound 
constitutes scarcely more than one-fifth of one per 
cent. It was found, further, that all the diph- 
thongs together constituted but 3 per cent of 
the sounds of the language; that of consonants 
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the linguals were by far the most numerous ; that 
the mutes compose 18 per cent, the nasals 10 per 
cent, the semi-vowels 14| per cent, the sonants 
of all classes 79 per cent, and the surds only 20 
per cent. It was shown that the surds were the 
older sounds of the Aryan family of languages.* 

The following table shows the relative fre- 
quency of the different letters of the alphabet in 
a paragraph of ordinary English prose consisting 
of a thousand letters. 



A would be med 76 times. 


N would be used 67 times. 


B 


» 


17 







67 


» 


C 


» 


34 




P 


20 


99 


D 


» 


42 




Q 


5 


» 


£ 


» 


117 




R 


59 


»> 


F 


» 


26 




s 


67 


» 


G 


» 


17 




T 


84 


» 


H 


9* 


50 




u 


38 


» 


I 


f} 


76 




V 


12 


99 


J 


» 


4 




W 


21 


» 


K 


>> 


7 




X 


4 


91 


L 


» 


42 




Y 


21 


» 


M 


91 


25 




z 


3 


W 



The Old English, or Black Letter alphabet, 
as it is sometimes called, displaced the Anglo- 

* For Prof. Whitney's theory of surds and sonants, see 
his ' Language and the Study of Language,' p. 91. 
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Saxon about the time of the Norman Conquest, 
and was used in the writing of manuscripts till 
the invention of the art of printing, when it 
gradually fell into disuse, and was succeeded by 
the Eoman characters which were invented by a 
native of Rome on the basis of one of the older 
forms of the Greek ; but we have, in the course 
of centuries, changed the forms of these Roman 
characters from what they were at first. Anciently 
i and j were but different forms of the same 
character, as were also u and v: we have made 
them into separate letters with different values, 
and have added the letter w. The two characters 
\> and « which the Anglo-Saxons had devised for 
expressing the two sounds of th as heard re- 
spectively in the (A.-S. \>e) and thin (A.-S. ^yn) 
we have unwisely allowed to pass out of use. 
The similarity of the former of these, )», to the 
letter y, led to the writing y, or ye, for the, when 
the use of the Anglo-Saxon thorn letter, as it 
was called, had been discontinued. 

The Italic letters were invented by Aldus 
Minutius, a Venetian printer, and were used first 
in an edition of Virgil printed in 1501. 

The following is the Morse alphabet, employed 
in telegraphic and other signalling despatches : — 
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A - 
B - 
C - 
D - 
E - 
F -. 
G - 
H - 
I - 
J - 
K - 
L - 
M - 



N 

P 

Q 

E 

S 
T 
U 

V 

w 

X 
Y 
Z 



The following are the characters that were 
used for numerals by the Romans and Arabians 
respectively. The Arabic characters are now 
almost universally employed. Their first appear- 
ance in England was in a large folio entitled 
^^ Albiorty' written by Richard Wallingford, a 
monk, and afterwards abbot of St. Albans ; it 
consisted of astronomical rules and tables. 



mian. 




Arabic. 


I 


One 


.. 1 


II 


Two 


.. 2 


III 


Three 


.. 3 


IV 


Four 


.. 4 


V 


Five 

Dig 


.. 5 

tized by Google 
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Roman, 






Arabic. 


VI 


.. Six 


6 


VII 


.. Seven 




7 


VIII 


.. Eight 




8 


IX 


.. Nino 




9 


X 


.. Ten 




10 


XX 


.. Twenty 




20 


XXX 


.. Thirty 




30 


XL 


.. Forty 




40 


L 


.. Fifty 




50 


LX 


.. Sixty 




60 


LXX 


.. Seventy 




70 


LXXX ■ . 


.. Eighty 




80 


XC 


Ninety 




90 


C 


One hundred 


.. . 100 


CC 


.. Two hiindred 


200 


CCC 


. . Three hundred 


300 


CD 


. . Fo\ur hundred 


400 


D or 10 


. . Five hundred 


500 


DC 


Six hundred 


600 


DCC 


. . Seven hundred 


700 


DCCC 


Eight hundred 


800 


CM 


.. Nine hundred 


900 


M or CIO . 


.. One thousand 


1000 


V or 100 . 


.. Five thousand 


5000 


X or CCIOO. 


.. Ten thousand 


10,000 


X or 1000 . 


.. Fifty thousand 


... .50,000 


CorCCCIOO 


One hundred thousan 


d 100,000 


D or lOOOO. 


.. Five hundred thousai 


id 500,000 






Dig 
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The seven letters used as numerals by the 
Romans were I, V, X, L, 0, D, M ; they 
were chosen, very probably, for the following 
reasons : — 

M = 1000, because it is the first letter in the 
word milley a thousand. 

D = 500, originally written 10 ; that being 
considered the half of 010 which then stood for 
1000, of which 500 is the half. 

C = 100, because it is the first letter in the 
word centum, a hundred. 

L = 50, the character for 100 was originally 
written C, with the curved side flattened, like 
the old Saxon capital, C ; and L being considered 
to be the half of that character (the top being cut 
off), was chosen to represent 50, which is the half 
of 100. 

X = 10. 

V = 5, because V is half of X, and therefore 
properly represents 5, which is the half of 10. 

1 = 1, because made with a single stroke of 
the stylus. 

The following are the rules for the use of the 
Boman numerals : — 

Firstly. When a character denoting a less 
number stands before one denoting a greater, the 
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less number is deducted from the greater : e. g. 
XL is 40 ; i. e. 1 less than 60. 

Secondly. When a character denoting a less 
number stands after one denoting a greater, the 
less number is added to the greater : e. g. LX is 
60 ; i. e. 10 more than 60. 

Thirdly. Every annexed to 10 increases the 
value of the latter tenfold ; e. g. 10 stands for 
600, and TOO for 6000 ; and 1000 for 60,000. 
Also every C prefixed and annexed to CIO 
increased the value of the latter tenfold ; e. g. 
010 stands for 1000, aad CCIOO for 10,000 ; 
and CCCIOOO for 100,000. 

Fourthly. A line drawn over a character or 
characters increases the value a thousandfold; 
e. g. V stands for 6, and V for 5000 ; C stands 
for 100, and C for 100,000 ; IX stands for 9, aad 
IX for 9000. 

The year 1881 might therefore be thus writ- 
ten :— M.DCCC.LXXXI, or CIO.IOCCC.LXXXI, 
orXDCCCLXXXI. 

The inverted C is not now used, but is met 
with in old books, and, to understand its significa- 
tion, is important. The Roman numerals, even in 
their more modem form, are but little used by 
us, except in denoting the chapters of books. 
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Besides alphabetical characters, there are 
various other signs which are used for the ex- 
pression of ideas. 

ASTEONOMICAL SIGNS. 

The Planets, &o. 

or The Sun. 

The Haneta in the order of their approximate neamese to 
the Sun, 



9 Mercury. 

$ Venus. 

6 © The Earth. 

S Mars. 



The Asteroids, 
© ©® ©, 



If Jupiter, 
h Saturn. 
i^ Uranus. 
^ Neptune. 



# New Moon. 
O Full Moon. 



The Moon. 

O Moon in first quarter. 
O Moon in last quarter. 



Before so many of the asteroids were dis- 
covered (they number now 219) they, like the 
larger planets, were designated by emblematic 
signs, as well as names ; but now, instead of those 
signs, each is represented by a circle enclosing 
the number which indicates the order of its 

discovery. 

^ A Fixed Star. 
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Aspects, Nodes, &a 





6 Conjunction ; i, e 


. in the same degree. 






8 Opposition 


; ie. 


180 degreea 




A Trine; i,e. 


120 degrees. 




Quartile; % 


.6.90 


degrees. 




:^ Sextile; i. 


e, 60 degrees. 




A + Declination North. 




A - Declination South. 




J2 Ascending 


Node. 






y Descending Node. 


Divisions of Arc : ' Degrees 


; ' Minutes; " Seconds. 




The Zodiac. 




{ T Aries 


o 




The Ram. 




Spring 


I b Taurus ... 


30 


The Bull 






I n Gemini 


60 


The Twins. 


Northern 




ras Cancer ... 


90 


The Goat. 


Signs. 


Summer • 


il Leo 


120 


The Lion. 






I nj Virgo 


150 


The Virgin. 






r^^ Libra 


180 


The Balance. 


Autumn • 


< TT\ Scorpio ... 


210 


The Scorpion. 






I f Sagittarius 


240 


The Archer. 


Southern 




r y^ Capricomus 


270 


The Goat. 


Signs. 


Winter • 


< 5» Aquarius ... 


300 


The Waterbearer. 






( K Pisces 


330 


The Fishes. 
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BOTANICAL SIGNS. 



O or or Annual 

cf or or (£' Biennial. 

y or A ... Perennial 

F7 or5 ... Shrub. 

J ... Male. 

^ ... Female. 

9 ... Hermaphrodite. 

i - $ ... Monoecious, or the male and female 

on one plant. 
^ : $ ... Dioecious, or the male and female on 

different plants. 
00 or 00 ... Indefinite in number. 



— An Acid. 



CHEMICAL SIGNS. 

+ An Alkaloid. 
II Sulphur. 

Anoibnt Signs. 



Oxygen. 



Gold. 
}) Silver. 

Mercury. 

Copper. 

Iron. 
0* Steel 
h Lead. 

Tin. 

Antimony. 

Sulphur. 

Lime. 

Sand. 



9 
9 
6 






A Fire. 


A Air. 


V Earth. 


V Water. 


© Salt. 


9 Tartar. 


© Oil 


© Nitre. 


©-Vitriol 


+ Vinegar. 


© Caput mortuum. 
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COMMERCIAL SIGNS. 



£, Pound sterling. 


f Per. 


$ Dollars. 


@ At 


% Percent. 


% Account current. 


&c. Et cetera. 


& Ampersand.* 



MATHEMATICAL SIGNS. 

+ Addition. This sign placed between two or more 

numbers signifies that they are to be added 

together. 
- Subtraction. This sign placed between two num- 
bers signifies that the second number is to be 

deducted fi:om the first. 
± More or less. 
X or . Multiplication. Either of these signs placed 

between two numbers signifies that they are to 

be multiplied together, 
-r or : Division. Either of these signs placed between 

two numbers signifies that the first is to be 

divided by the second. 
-^ Difference. This sign denotes a difference between 

two quantities without implying which is to be 

subtracted from the other. 

* This was originally a ligature 6^ (et, Latin for and), 
and when the alphabet was repeated rapidly, the last 
character named was "etper se and" (that is, et by itself, 
and), which became corrupted to " and per se and/' and 
thence to " ampersand." 
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- : Difiference or excess. 

a Variation. This sign denotes that one quantity 

varies as another. 
-H- Geometrical proportion. 
= or o Equality. This sign placed between two 

numbers signifies that they are equal. 
> or CT" Greater than. These signs mean that what 

precedes is greater than what follows. 
< or —n Less than. These signs mean that what 

precedes is less than what follows. 
J Square root. As ^ 16 = 4; that is, the square 

root of 16 is 4. 
sT Cube root. As sT^^ = 4 ; that is, the cube root 

of 64 is 4. 
— Vinculum. This sign placed over nimibers signifies 

that all numbers under it are equally affected. 
• Decimals. A dot placed to the left of a figure 

signifies that the figure is a decimal. 
.*. Therefore. 



L 

A 



Because. 
: : Proportion. 
3 : 4 :: 9 
Angle. 
Eight angle. 
Triangle. 
Square. 
Rectangle. 



Dots thus placed between figures, 
12 signify 3 are to 4 as 9 to 12. 

O Circle. 
II Parallelism. 

J- Perpendicular. 

00 Indefinitely large. 
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MEDICAL SIGNS; 



9 Scruple. 

5 Drachm. 

5 Ounce, 

aa Of each. 



R Recipe.* 



"I Minim, or drop. 

B> Pound. 

Pint. 

ss Half. 



METEOROLOGICAL SIGNS. 



<^ Lightning. 

T Thunder. 
"1^ Thunderstorm. 

S Fog. 

00 Mist, or Dust haze. 
rCL, Dew. 
A HaiL 

A Soft hail. 

:^ Snow. 
-4> Snow drift. 



I — I Hoar. 

V Silver thaw. 

r^ Glazed frost. 
— ► Ice crystals. 

O Solar halo. 

© Solar corona. 

vj^' Lunar halo. 

^37 Limar corona. 

r\ Rainbow. 
\i/ Aurora. 



PRONUNCIATION SIGNS. 

^ Acute accent. A mark showing that the emphasis 

is on a short syllable, as " sante," 
^ Grave accent. A mark showing that the emphasis 

is on a long syllable, as ^' eleve" 

* This sign was originally that of Jupiter 7/, and was 
placed at the top of a formula to propitiate the king of the 
godS; that the compound might act favourably. 
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Circumflex accent. A mark showing that the 

emphasis is on a broad syllable, as *'fete" 
Diaeresis. Marks denoting separation, and showing 

that the two vowels do not form a diphthong, 

as *^ coincident,*' 
Long. A mark showing that the vowel above 

which it is placed is long, as "^Ive." 
Short. A mark showing that the vowel above 

which it is placed is short, as ^Hive" 
Cedilla. A mark used in French under the letter 

e, to show that it is soft, as ^^ Fran(pis.^' 
Tilde. A mark used in Spanish over the letter ^, 

to show that that letter has the sound of n 

blended with the sound of the consonant y, as 

in Senor, 

PUNCTUATION SIGNS. 

Comma, \ 

Semi-colon, ( Marks indicating the different pauses 

Colon, ( in reading. 

Period, ^ 

Interrogation. A mark indicating that the pre- 
ceding words are interrogatory. In Spanish 
the note of interrogation is put before, as well 
as after, a question. 

Exclamation. A mark indicating that the preced- 
ing words are exclamatory. 

A mark denoting contraction, as Md; or the sign 
of the possessive case, as king's, 

G 
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/\ Caret. This maxk denotes an omission in the 
manuscript. 

J Brace. A mark indicative of connexion. It Is 
used at the end of triplets in poetry. 

- Hyphea This mark is used to connect two words 
and so make them a compound word. It is 
used also at the end of a line to show that the 
word is continued in the next, or to show that 
the sentence is incomplete. 

* * Asterisks. These marks indicate that something 

is omitted. 
" " Quotation. The words enclosed in inverted commas, 

either single or double, are a quotation. 
( ) Parenthesis. This is to indicate a sentence within 

another sentence which is complete without it. 
[ ] Bracket. This encloses a word, or a phrase, by 

way of comment to prevent misconception as 

to the author's meaning. 

REFERENCE SIGNS. 

* Star, 
t Dagger. 



These are signs referring to 
marginal notes. 



J Double dagger. 

§ Section. 

II Parallel. 

IT Paragraph. A mark showing that the subject of 
discourse is changed. 

iS' Hand. A mark indicating something of import- 
ance. 
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TYPOGKAPHICAL SIGNS. 

^ DeUy expunge. 

<?) Turn an inverted letter. 

^^ Less space between words or letters. 

^^ Print the diphthong ae or od as a single character ; 

thus, », oe. 
^ More space. 

X Directs attention to a bad or foul type. 
i Directs attention to a space or quadrat that 

stands up. 
Placed under words that have been erased, and 

which it is subsequently decided shall remain, 

the word stei (let it stand) being written in the 

margin. 
[ Bring a word to the commencement of the line. 
H Begin a new paragraph. 
^ Drawn under words or letters which are to be 

printed in capitals. 
= Drawn under words or letters which are to be 

printed in small capitals. 
— Italics, if drawn under a word printed in Eoman 

letters ; Roman letters, if drawn under a word 

printed in Italics. 

He following abbreviations also are used in 
the correction of proof : — 
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^. Transpose. 

/. €!, Lower case. Used when a letter or word that 
should be printed in common letters has been 
put in capitals or small capitals. 

' fount. Used when a character is not of 
the proper size or kind of type. 

^. c, ox 4. caA^, Print in small capitals. 

2iu. , or / Query. Used in any case of doubt. 

The full stop was introduced in the eighth 
century, and when used was put on the top of the 
last letter. The comma was not in general use 
imtil the tenth century ; it was at first made 
thus I. The colon was a later invention, and is 
of Greek origin, but its present form of two dots 
was introduced by the printers of early Latin 
books. A stroke made diagonally from right to 
left was introduced in the twelfth century to 
divide the words, but without any space left on 
either side of it. The semicolon was a much 
later invention ; it was used first in Italy, and is 
not foimd in English books until about the year 
1600. The note of interrogation and that of ex- 
clamation, as well as the marks enclosing a pa- 
renthesis, and also the brace, are of the fifteenth 
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century. The latest punctuation mark is the 
dash — . 



MODES OF WRITING. 



As regards the different modes of alphabetical 
writing, not only are the forms of the letters of the 
various alphabets different, but also the manner 
of arranging letters and words is different in 
different countries. The Chinese, and a few other 
nations, dispose the words in perpendicular lines, 
one word below another ; but most nations conform 
to the practice of placing them in horizontal rows ; 
and the world is nearly equally divided on the 
question, whether in writing it is expedient to 
begin at the right or at ihe left side of the page. 
The people of the East usually adopt the former, 
and those of the West the latter method. There 
are, however, some exceptions ; Sanscrit is written, 
like English, from left to right, and Etruscan 
from right to left. 

There is one kind of arrangement anciently in 
use among the Greeks that is very remarkable : 
the letters proceed from left to right, and back 
again from right to left, or vice versd, alternately, 
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like the course of an ox in ploughing, whence it 
has received the name jSovorpo^ijSov from /3ovc, 
a bullock, and (tt/oij^o), I turn. This mode of 
writing continued in use until about B.C. 450; 
but it was in use among the Irish to a much later 
period, and was called by them, " coimfa eifej* 

Where the writing runs from right to left, 
the books, of course, commence at what we call 
the end, and end at what we call the beginning. 
The Hebrew manuscripts were written in columns, 
and not across the whole breadth of the parch- 
ment ; and when the roll was not filled, another 
book was sometimes begun on the same sheet; 
hence we find that a part of the first chapter of 
the book of Ezra has been added to the last part 
of the second book of Chronicles. See Ezra, i, 
1-3; and 2 Chron. xxxvi, 22, 23, which are 
identical 

Previous to the Christian era, only capital, or 
uncial, letters were employed. Small Roman 
letters occur in a few Latin manuscripts written 
about the middle of the fifth century; but small 
Greek letters do not date from earlier than the 
eighth century; prior to which date there were 
no divisions of words. Were we to write so now, 
" Nowhere " might be misread as its opposite, 
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" Now herey " They came together " might be read 
as, " They came to get h^rJ* *'A nice house " miglit 
be read as "An ice house,** " Worthless" as 
''TForth less/' and ''Notice*' aa '' Not ice**; 
while " Man* 8 laughter ** might possibly be mis- 
taken for something widely different, namely, 
" Manslaughter'* 

Abbreviations of words were very rare before 
the twelfth century ; but from that period to the 
fifteenth century they were so greatly multiplied 
that the manuscripts of that time are thereby 
rendered almost imreadable. 



WRITING MATERIALS. 

The earliest materials of which we have any 
account, as having been used for writing upon, 
are bricks and stones. According to Pliny, the 
first astronomical observations made by the Baby- 
lonians were recorded upon bricks ; and the hiero- 
glyphs of the Egyptians are chiefly found on 
obelisks and pillars of stone. Job says, "Oh, 
" that my words were now written .... that they 
" were graven with an iron pen and lead in the 
" rock for ever ! ** Job, xix. 23, 24. 
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But these materials were found to be difficult 
to write upon, and therefore others, more con- 
venient, were sought for ; and bricks and stones 
gave place to different kinds of metals, and lead 
became the next writing substance. It is said 
that the 'Works and Days' of Hesiod was 
originally inscribed on leaden tablets, and de- 
posited in the temple of the Muses in Boeotia. 
Montfaucon mentions a very ancient book of 
eight leaden leaves, the first and last of which 
formed the cover. It contained numerous mys- 
terious figures of the Basilidians, and words of 
partly Greek letters and partly Etruscan. On 
the back were rings which held the leaves to- 
gether, and through the rings there was a small 
leaden rod. 

^neas Poliorceticus, who lived about B.C. 720, 
relates that the women conveyed secret intelli- 
gence by means of very thin small leaden 
volumes or rolls, which they wore as ear-rings. 
He adds further that the metal was beaten so 
thin, and made so pliable, that it was sewn 
between the soles of the shoes of messengers, they 
being unconscious of the fact ; and that when the 
messenger had reached his destination, and had 
taken ofE his shoes and was asleep, the metal, on 
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which a message had been written, was taken 
from between the soles of his shoe, and another 
message was inserted in reply. 

Bronze was afterwards more frequently used 
than lead. The criminal, civil, and ceremonial 
laws of the Greeks were engraved on bronze 
tablets, which were called cyrhes. The celebrated 
statutes or laws on twelve tablets, the major part 
of which the Romans copied from the Greek code, 
were said to have been first written on tablets of 
oak, but, according to other authors, on ivory 
tablets, and hung up pro rostrk ; and after they 
had been approved by the people they were en- 
graved in bronze. These were melted through 
fire occasioned by lightning which struck the 
Capitolium ; and the loss of these and of other 
laws for the cities and country at the same time 
was greatly regretted by the Emperor Octavius 
Augustus* 

Solon's civil laws were written on boards 
which were placed in a machine, constructed to 
turn them easily, called axones ; and even in the 
fourth century, the laws of the Emperors were 
published on wooden tablets, painted with cerise, 
which gave rise to the expression in Horace : 
Leges incidere Kgno. 
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Pliny assures us that it was customary, even 
before the Trojan war, to write on wooden boards. 
The rich Romans used, instead of wooden boards, 
thin pieced of ivory. 

The use of boards was superseded by the use 
of leaves of palm, olive, poplar, and other trees. 
According to Pliny the Egyptians were the first 
who wrote on palm-leaves, for which reason their 
letters obtained the name of Phcenixian letters, 
because the Greeks called the palm-tree phoenix. 
The sentence of banishment of the Syracusans 
was written on olive-tree leaves; and on the 
same kind of leaves were written the names of 
those who were excluded from the Senate of 
Athens. The poplar-tree leaves were principally 
used for sacred writings, which circumstance may 
be the reason why Pythagoras calls the leaf of 
the poplar-tree a sacred leaf. Virgil describes 
the Sibyl writing her prophecies in detached 
sentences, upon dry leaves, which were scattered 
by the wind when the door was opened. 

The custom of writing on leaves of trees was 
superseded by the use of the bark of the lime, elder, 
elm, and birch trees. The exterior bark (cortex) 
was seldom used, not being sufficiently smooth to 
write on legibly and easily. The interior bark 
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{liber) being free from tliis objection, was there- 
fore preferred. 

The writing tablets composed of the inner 
coating of the linden, or lime-tree, were ren- 
dered capable of being folded up into so small 
a compass as to take the name of pugillares, im- 
plying the capacity of being contained within the 
grasp of the hand or fist, and carried easily about 
the person for occasional use. 

The ancient Persians and lonians wrote on 
hides from which the hair had been scraped. 
But not only were the skins of animals used for 
a writing substance, but also the bones and en- 
trails. Isidore, a writer in the early part of the 
seventh century, mentions that the intestines of 
elephants have been used for writing upon. In 
the history of Mahomet, is slightly noticed, that 
the Arabians took the shoulder-bones of sheep, 
and carved on them remarkable events, and after 
tying these bones with a string, they himg up 
the chronicle in their cabinets. 

The Egyptians manufactured from a species 
of reed called Papyrus (whence comes our word 
paper) a substance which was called by the 
Greeks deltas, because the chief seat of its culti- 
vation was the delta of the Nile, a tract of country 
80 named on account of its form corresponding 
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with that of the Greek letter, A delta. Theo- 
phrastus, Pliny, and other authors describe the 
papyrus as a plant of the rush kind, growing in 
swamps, and attaining a height of about ten 
cubits, or fifteen feet. The stalk is triangular, 
and of a thickness to be spanned, surrounded, 
near the root, by short leaves, but naked above, 
and surmounted by a plume of leaves and flowers. 
The cyperus papyrus has now disappeared from 
Egypt, thus making good the words of Isaiah, — 
" The paper reeds by the brooks, by the mouth of 
" the brooks, shall wither, be driven away, and be 
" no more." Isa. xix, 7. 

The manufacture of paper from the papyrus 
was on this wise : — the filmy fibres of the inner 
bark of the papyrus were laid first parallel and 
then transverse upon a flat board or table slightly 
inclined, and were rendered adhesive, not by the 
muddy water of the Nile, as stated by Pliny, but 
by a paste made of fine flour mixed with size or 
glue. The whole was then pressed close, dried 
in the sun, beaten with a mallet, and polished 
with ivory, or other smooth substance, and the 
leaves being then rolled upon a cylinder, were 
ready for use.* 

* ' Encycl. Brit.,' 8th Ed., vol. xvii,p. 247, and Beattie's 
' Theory of Language,' 1788, p. 119. 
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With respect to tlie time when this Egyptian 
paper was invented, there are different opinions, 
and even the name of the inventor is unknown. 
Some authors have tried to prove its antiquity 
from Homer, Hesiod, and Herodotus, and conjec- 
tured that Moses had written his books on Egyptian 
paper, whereas Varro states that the invention 
was not known in the time of Alexander the 
Great, which is about 400 years before the birth 
of Christ ; but as Aristotle mentions the book- 
moths as common insects, it seems likely that the 
invention is more ancient; indeed, Pliny states 
that papyrus was in use long before the Trojan 
war, B.C. n8i,—See mt. Hist xii, 21, 29. 

Ptolomaeus the First, King of Egypt, who died 
in the year of Rome 470, established in Alexandria 
a very extensive library which was much enlarged 
by his son, Ptolomaeus Philadelphus, with the 
assistance of his librarian Demetrius Phalereus. 
It is said to have consisted of 700,000 volumes. 
Eumenes, king of Pergamos, contended with him 
and endeavoured to surpass him if possible. This 
created jealousy, and caused Ptolomaeus to pro- 
hibit, imder heavy penalties, the exportation of 
Egyptian paper. The Pergamians were there- 
fore obliged to devise other means for making 
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paper ; and it is said that they discovered the 
manufacture of parchment about 300 years before 
the birth of Christ. Such is Pliny's account ; but 
Josephus, Diodorus Siculus, and other authors, 
mention the manufacture and use of parchment as 
being known long before the age of the Ptolemies. 
The probability is that owing to the circumstance 
mentioned by Pliny, the manufacture of parch- 
ment was then extended and greatly improved at 
Pergamos, hence its name : L, pergamena. It 
was made from the inner skin of calves, sheep, 
goats, &c. At first only yellow parchment was 
made; subsequently, however, in Rome it was 
improved and made white ; but as the process 
rendered the parchment liable to perish, it was 
made white on one side only, and the other left 
yellow. Sometimes it was coloured violet or 
purple, and the letters on it were either silver or 
gold, the latter being used principally for sacred 
writings, but not exclusively, for in the library 
of Ptolomaeus Philadelphus there were the works 
of Homer written in golden letters on skins of 
animals. 

According to Symmachius the prophecies of 
the Sibyls were written on linen cloth ; and Livy 
estates the same of the annual registers of the 
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Romans ; but linen paper was an invention long 
subsequent. Egyptian mummies are generally- 
found wrapped in linen cloth covered with hiero- 
glyphs ; and it is probable that Job refers to 
writing on linen and wearing the record as a 
head-dress such as is worn by the Arabs and 
hangs down on the shoulders, when he says : — 
" My desire is that mine adversary had written a 
" book : surely I would take it on my shoulder, and 
" bind it as a crown to me." Job, xxxi. 35, 36. 

Paper made of silk has been known in China 
from time immemorial ; the manufacture of paper 
from cotton was a subsequent invention said to 
have been made by Youzef Amrft of Mecca, about 
the year 706, and by him imparted to the Arabs. 
The most ancient manuscript extant on cotton 
paper is of the date 1049 ; and the most ancient 
on linen paper is a letter from Joinville to St. 
Louis, written a short time before the death of 
that monarch, in 1270. 

Examples of the use of modem paper in Spain 
date from a century before that time ; and it may 
be sufficient to quote, from numerous instances 
cited by Don Gregorio Mayans, a treaty of peace 
concluded between Alfonzo II. of Aragon, and 
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Alfonzo IX. of Castile, which is preserved in the 
archives at Barcelona, and bears date 1178. 

The paper in question came from the Arabs, 
who, on their arrival in Spain, where both silk 
and cotton were equally rare, made it of hemp 
and flax. 

From Spain the invention passed into France ; 
from France, into Germany ; and from Germany, 
into England ; the first paper-mill in England 
being erected at Dartford in Kent, in 1588, by a 
German named Spielmann, who was knighted by 
Queen Elizabeth, and died in 1607. 

Paper is now made of various materials ; that 
for the blank forms for electric telegraph mes- 
sages is a strange composite, being made of palm- 
leaves. Esparto grass, and bright oat straw ; and 
it is, of course, well known that China clay forms 
an important ingredient in modem writing paper. 

Having briefly sketched the history of the use 
of the various materials employed for writing upon, 
there remain to be noticed now only the materials 
used for writing with, and the forms of ancient 
books. 

The river Nile supplied the Egyptians with 
pens, ink, and paper ; for they wrote with reeds 
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and fluid ink upon papyrus. Reed pens are still 
used in the East, and are said to be better 
adapted to the Arabic character than are quill 
pens. Isidore describes a pen made of a quill, 
as used in his time. The use of some kind of ink 
was known B.C. 600, for Jeremiah speaks of writing 
with it. — Jer, xxxvi, 18. 

The compositions and colours of the ink used 
by the ancients were various. According to Pliny 
and other ancient writers, lamp-black, or the black 
taken from burnt ivory,/ and the soot from baths 
and furnaces formed the basis of black ink. But 
of whatever ingredient it was made, it is certain 
from chemical analysis, and from the solidity and 
blackness of the most ancient manuscripts, as well 
as from the contents of an ink-stand found at 
Herculaneum, that the ink then made was much 
more opaque and encaustic than that which is 
used now. 

Black ink was evidently the first in use, but 
afterwards inks of various colours were occasionally 
employed. Golden ink was used by the Greeks, 
and silver ink was not unconmion. Red, purple, 
blue, and green inks were in frequent use. The 
red was made from vermilion, cinnabar, and car- 
mine ; the purple, from murex, or purple fish ; 

H 
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blue, red, and green were made from pulverised 
gold and silver, sulphuretted, and submitted to 
the action of fire. The coloured and gold and 
silver inks were employed principally in illumi- 
nating manuscripts. Chrysostom speaks of the 
practice of writing biblical manuscripts on the 
finest parchment and in letters of gold and silver, 
as already introduced, and that was more than 
1500 years ago. 

The Romans, in composing, wrote with the 
sharp end of an instrument called a stylus* upon 
tablets covered with wax ; and, when they wanted 
to correct anything, erased the impression with 
the other end, which was flat, whence Horace 
advises the author who would compose what 
should be worthy of a second reading, to make 
frequent use of the other end of his stylus ; t that 
is, to correct much and carefully. 

The first books were in the form of blocks, or 
tablets, of which we find frequent mention in 
Scripture, imder the appellation " sepher," that is, 
square tablets ; of this form were the book of the 
covenant, book of the law, book or bill of divorce, 

* Hence our word " style," in reference to writing, 
t " Ssepe stylum vertas, iterum quae digna legi sint scrip- 
<nuru8."— Sat. i, 10, 72. 
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book of curses, &c. As flexible substances came 
to be written upon, the ancients found it more 
convenient to make their books in the form of 
rolls, called by the Latins ^^volumina,^ hence 
comes our word " volumey* though our books are 
now very different in form. The ^* volumina^* 
appear to have been in use among the ancient 
Jews,* as well as among the Grecians, Romans, 
Persians, and Indians ; and of books of that form 
did the libraries chiefly consist until some centu- 
ries after Christ. 

The rolls, or volumes, were composed of several 
sheets, fastened to each other, and rolled upon ar- 
stick ; the whole making a kind of cylinder, which.*, 
was to be managed by the stick, as a handle, if- 
being reputed a crime to take hold of the roll it- 
self. The ends of the stick were usually carved, 
and likewise adorned with silver, ivory, and 
sometimes even with gold and precious stones. 
If the roll was very long, it was woimd on two 
sticks from the two extremities. The rolls were 
generally kept in boxes of cedar-wood, or of wood 
anointed with oil of cedar, to preserve them from 
insects. 

* See Ezra, vi, 2 ; Isa. viii, 1 ; Jer. xxxvi, 2, 6, 23, 28, 
29 ; Ezek. ii, 9 ; iii, 1, 3 ; Zech. v, i. 
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The English word " hook " is supposed to be 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon ^^hoc,^ a beech- 
tree ', whence it appears that wooden manuscripts 
were in use among our ancestors ; and, in Latin, 
the inner bark of a tree, and a book, are called by 
the same name, " liber f' whence comes our word 
" library/* We speak also of the " leaves " of a 
book, and of ^^folios^*^ a word derived from the 
Latin, ^^folium,^^ a leaf. 

" In ancient times there was only one method 
"known of making a copy of a written literary 
"production. That method consisted, simply, of 
^ " writing it over again. It was a tedious, slow, and 
-"costly method, and the copies were not always 
"perfect reproductions of the original Those 
" manuscripts which have come down to us, are 
"generally very beautifuL The art of making 
"them was called Caligraphy* and was chiefly 
" practised by gifted monks, specially trained, who 
" frequently passed their whole life in executing 
" an illuminated copy of one solitary work. The 
" majority of manuscript copies, however, were not 
*' of this high order, and were executed in a more 
" wholesale manner. In most of the monasteries a 

* Caligraphy is from the Greek icaX<5c, Jmey and ypa^^, 
writing. It is sometimes improperly spelt with two Ts. 
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" room, called the Scriptorium, was set apart for 
*' copying manuscripts, and in it one of the monks 
" read aloud the words to be copied, while the rest 
" wrote them down from his dictation. The copies 
" were then given to some learned man for revi- 
" sion and to be compared with the original. De- 
** spite the utmost care taken to prevent errors, they 
" frequently occurred, and not infrequently were 
** overlooked. In modem times these variations 
"or errors, particularly in the copies of Holy 
"Scriptures and in religious manuscripts, have 
"given much trouble, and have been the cause 
" of many controversies. 

" It is generally believed that to the Chinese^; 
" the world is indebted for a vast improvement on ^ 
"this system of reproducing and midtiplying 
"copies of manuscripts. This ingenious people 
" engraved the design of their writings on blocks 
"of wood or other substances. This engraving 
" was done the reverse of the original, and it was 
" done in reliei A pigment was applied to the 
" surface of the design:, and then, by pressure of 
" some kind, the pigment was transferred to the 
" material, such as paper, on which the copy was 
" to be produced. When a second copy was re- 
' quired, it was not necessary to draw or engrave 
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"the design over again, but merely to ink the 
" surface of the block, and press it upon the paper, 
" when a facsimile was obtained. Any nimiber of 
" copies might thus be produced. 

** This was the origin of printing, as applied to 
"literary purposes. The essence of printing is 
" pressure — the mode of transferring the ink or 
" pigment of the design to the substance that is 
** to form the copy. Many books were printed in 
" Europe in this manner, and they are known as 
" * Block-books,' because each page consists of a 
"single engraved block. The block itself was 
" generally of wood ; hence this kind of printing 
.*" is called ^Xylography J* Its two chief advantages 
'^' were the readiness and comparative inexpensive- 
" ness with which copies could be produced, and 
" the absolute verisimilitude of its results. Every 
" copy was alike in every particular." f 

Venice is the first place in Europe in which 
this art is recorded to have been practised ; and, 
from the very early commercial intercourse of the 
Venetians with China, there is reason to believe 
that the knowledge of this art, in its application 

* Xylography is from the Greek Ivkov, woody and ypa^jj, 
writing, 

t ' The Printers' Eegister,' Aug. 6th, 1875. 
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to the multiplying of books, was by tbem derived 
directly thence. 

One of the first printers was Fust, or Faust, or 
Faustus, of Mayence, who is thought by some to 
have been the inventor of movable types. He did 
not choose to let the world into the secret of his 
art, for fear of lessening the price of his books ; 
and therefore, when he exposed a parcel of them 
for sale in Paris, he gave out that they were 
manuscripts ; which he might the more easily do, 
because nobody could suppose they were anything 
else. And that they might pass for such, without 
suspicion, he had, in printing, left blank spaces 
for certain capital letters, which he afterwards in-^^ 
sorted with the pen, flourished and illuminated 
according to the fashion of the times. But when 
it was observed how exactly one copy corresponded 
with another, and that there was not the smallest 
variation in the shape, size, or place, even of a 
single letter, he was thought to have done what 
no himian power could execute, and consequently 
to have intercourse with evil spirits ; and f oimd 
himself obliged, in order to avoid prosecution and 
punishment, to divulge the mystery of printing. 
Hence came the vulgar tale of Doctor Faustus, 
who is said, in the story-book, to have been a 
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great magician, and to have sold liimself to the 
Devil.* 

Printing by movable metallic types passed from 
Germany into Bohemia, and thence into Italy ; 
and not many years elapsed before it was practised 
in Holland, whence it was brought to England. 

Before the invention of printing, the cost of 
writing out as long a book as the Bible was at 
least equal to that of building an ordinary country 
church. There are many curious facts on record 
which show the extreme scarcity of books during 
the dark ages. In a.d. 690, the king of North- 
umberland gave eight himdred acres of land for 

lone book containing the history of the world. A 
countess of Anjou parted with two hundred sheep 
for a volume of homilies; and a himdred and 
twenty gold crowns were given for a single book 
of Livy. In Hungary, at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, the rich Abbey of Pechverad 
could produce not more than three glossaries and 
one book of homilies, and that at a time when a 
himdred and twenty horses stood in its stalla In 
A.D. 1270, a Latin Bible was valued at 30/. ; and 

.that was a time when two arches of London 

Bridge were built for less money, and when the 

♦ Dr. Beattie's ' Theory of Language,' 1788, p. 121. 
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wages of a labourer were only tliree halfpence a 
day, so that of course it would have cost such a 
man the proceeds of more than fifteen years of 
labour to buy a Bible. 

The cottages of our land are now richer in 
books than were the castles of barons and the 
palaces of princes a few centuries ago.* 

• * Origin and Progress of Language * (R. T. S.), pp, 177, 
194. 
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PUZZLING PECULIARITIES OF PRONUNCIATION 
AND SPELLING. 



ANOMALIES IN VOWELS. 

What a puzzle the Englisli language must 
be to a foreigner ! His difficulties begin with the 
very alphabet ; for he finds that so confused is the 
pronunciation of the vowels, that in some words 
the sound is the same whether those words be 
spelt with an A, an E, an I, an 0, or a TJ ; e.g,y 
h-e-a-r-(^is " heard," h-e-r-c? is " herd," h-i-r-d is 
" bird," W'O-r-d is " word," and c-u-r-di^ " curd ;" 
all which is very absurd. 

A. — He is taught that the first letter of the 
alphabet is called " a," but he has to learn that it 
is one thing in " mate,* another in " maty^ another 
in ^^ father ^^ another in ^^fall^^ another in " awy," 
another in " wanty^ and nothing at all in " aisle " ! 

Then he learns that the long sound of the first 
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of the vowels, A, as heard in the word " abhy^ is 
not pecidiar to that letter, but is shared equally by 
at, at/y ao, ea, ei, ey, eig, aigh, au, and ia, for these 
all have the same sound in the words "gam," 
" day," '' gaol," " gr^at," " v^m," " they/' " reign/' 
" stTaight/' " g^wge," and " carriage." 

Nor is the short soimd of A, as heard in the 
word " at/' peculiar to it ; for it is heard in words 
spelt with aa, ta, and ai For instance, " Isaac," 
" speczal," and " plaid." 

But A has a third sound, which is heard in the 
word " father ; " and that soimd is heard in words 
spelt with aa, ah, al, au, ea, and tea. For example, 
"bazaar," "aA," "aAns," "aunt/' "heart," and 
"gward." 

There is yet another sound which the vowel A 
has ; it is that of aw, as heard in the word " all/' 
But the' puzzling thing here, as elsewhere, is that 
it is not found only in words spelt with " a." It 
is foimd in words spelt with aw, al, oa, au, augh, 
and ough ; see the words " law," " ta/k," " broad," 
"lawd," ''aught/' and ''ought/' 

Observe the difference which there is in the 
sound of the vowel A in these four words, though 
in each it is followed by the same consonant ; — 
" latter/' " later/' "father/' and " water/' 
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E. — The long sound of the vowel E, as heard 
in the word " mey* is no less confusing ; for it is 
heard in words spelt with ay, ee, ea, ey, ei, ie, eo, t, 
asy OS, and ui For instance, ** quay/' " aee/* " tea/* 
''key/' ''deceit/' '' gviei/' "people," "police/^ 
" C»sar," " fa?tus/' and " mosqw^to.'* 

The short sound of the vowel E is heard not 
only in words spelt with e, as in the word " ell/' 
but likewise in words spelt with the following 
combinations of vowels : — ea, ei, ie, eo, a, at, ue, 
and u. For instance, " h^ad," " heiier/' " friend," 
"Wpard," "any," ''mid/' " gueaa/' and "bwry." 

Nor is there any uniformity in this pronuncia- 
tion. You will notice that ea has the long sound 
of E in "tea/' and the short sound of E in "head;" 
ei has the long sound of E in " deceit/' and the 
short sound of E in "heifer;" ie has the long 
sound of E in " grief/' and the short sound of E 
in "friend;" and eo has the long sound of E in 
"people/' yet the short sound of E in " leopard/* 

I. — The same confusion is found in the sound 
of the next vowel, I ; the long sound of it being 
heard not only in words spelt with that vowel, as 
in the word "ice/' but likewise in words spelt 
with aiSy ei, ey, uy, ie, y, ye, is, ig, igh, ui, and hy. 
For instance, " aisle," " sWght," " eye," " huy," 
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"d*V," "my/' "dye/' "idand/' "s/^/' "s/^A/' 
" gw^le/' and " rAyme/' 

The short sound .of I, besides being found in 
words spelt with that vowel, as in the word " it/' 
is heard also in words spelt with e, y, w, uiy and ee. 
For instance, "pretty," "physic," "bt^sy," "bwM," 
and " breeches." 

Here, too, you will observe that y and ui have 
each a double sound ; y having the long sound of 
I in " w^y," and the short sound of I in " busy ;^' 
and ui having the long sound of I in " guile/^ and 
the short sound of I in " build.'' 

0. — I can imagine a foreigner's astonishment 
when he is told for the first time that o, oa, ock, oe, 
og, oh, ol, 00, OS, ot, ou, ough, ow, owe, aut, eau, eo, 
and etc, are in some words sounded alike ; yet 
such is the fact in the following : — " no," " boat," 
"CoeA-burn," "foe," " o^Ko," " o V "fo/k/' 
" brooch," " Gro«venor," " d^pd??," " mowld," 
"dow^V "lo2r," "ow?e," "hawjJboy," " beaw," 
"yeoman," and " sew?/' A foreigner woidd there- 
fore have a precedent for spelling the word, " no," 
in each of the following eighteen ways, no, noa, 
nock, noe, nog, noh, nol, two, nos, n6t, nou, nough, 
now, nowe, naut, neau, neo, and new ! 
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But that is not all; for has four other sounds. 
That of which I have just spoken is the long 
sound; but there is the short sound, as in the 
word " ow/' This also is common to other com- 
binations of letters. For instance, it is heard in 
words spelled with a, aUy ohy oWy and ach ; see the 
words " want,'* "kt^rel,'* "JoAn," " knoztiedge," 
and " yachV^ 

The next sound of the vowel may be called 
the double long, as heard in the word " doJ^ This 
sound is heard also in words spelt with oo, ooe, wo, 
oe, ew, ue, ou, oeu, eu, u, u% and ough; as in the 
words, "ooze,*' "wooed," "tte^o," "shoe," "brew?," 
" tn^e," " sowp," " mane^OTre," " Ret^ben," " n^le," 
" frmt," and "throt*^^." 

Then we have the double short sound of 0, as 
in the word " woman." This sound is heard like- 
wise in words spelt with oo, u, and oul; as in the 
words " foot," "f«^ll," and "wot^/d." 

Lastly, as regards this vowel, ; it has the 
sound of Uf in the word " love." 

Notice the difference in the sound of in the 
words " rove/* " love/* and " move/' " tone/' '^done/' 
and '*gone;" and of double in the words, 
"foot," "fool," "flood," and "zoological." No- 
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tice also the difEerent sounds of in the three 
little words " to go on ; " the first is 6d, the second 
d, and the third 6. 

We are accustomed to all this ; and probably 
few of us observe it. But to a foreigner, learning 
the pronunciation of our language, it must be 
very bewildering. 

XJ. — ^We come now to the vowel XJ ; and the 
same puzzling difficulties exist with respect to it 
as exist with respect to the other vowels. 

The long sound of the vowel XJ, as heard in 
the word " use/' is heard not only in words spelt 
with XJ, but also in words spelt with eau, eu, ew, 
ewe, ieu, iew, ue, ui, and yu. For instance, it is 
heard in the words "b^««*ty," "fewd," ^^iew,' 
''ewe;' ''adieu," "view,'' "due/' "suit;' and 
"yuW 

The short sound of the vowel XJ, as heard in 
the word " us," is common also to words spelt with 
the following vowels, o, oe, oo, ou, and ion ; see the 
words "son," "does," "flood," "dot^ble," and 
" consols/' 

There is yet another sound which the vowel XJ 
has ; it occurs in the word "put ;" but it is heard 
also in words spelt with o, oo, and oul, as in "wolf," 
"good," and "wow/d," "cow/d," and "show/d." 
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Why should the U be difEerently pronounced in 
" butl&r " from what it is in " Jt^^cher "? 



THE DIPHTHONGS IE AND EI. 

Writers are often puzzled to know whether 
a certain word should be spelt with ie or with ei. 
No invariable rule can be laid down for settling 
this difficulty. 

The following list contains words that are spelt 
with ie. 

IE pronounced E long. — Achieve, aerie, belief, 
besiege, brief, chief, coterie, ecurie, fief, field, fiend, 
frieze, grief, grieve, handkerchief, lief, liege, mien, 
niece, piece, prairie, priest, reprieve, retrieve, shriek, 
siege, thief, wield, yield. 

IE pronounced I long. — Die, hie, lie, pie, pied, 
tie, vie, and the past participles of some verbs 
ending with y, di^fiied, &c. 

IE, in the words friend and ^/^-eagle, are 
pronounced like e short; and ie, in the words 
mischief, and sieve, are pronoimced like i short. 

In the following words the i and e are pro- 
nounced separately : diet, fiery, lier, lien, orient, 
piety, quiet, tier (one who ties), and in nouns 
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formed from verbs ending in y, as testifier^ &c., 
also in words ending in ieth^ as twentieth, &c., and 
likewise in the following words, though in them 
the separation of sound is less distinct : bier, bom- 
bardier, brmier, brevier, brigadier, cashier, cavalier, 
chandelier, chevalier, cottier, courtier, crosier, cui- 
rassier, dernier, espalier, financier, fierce, frontier, 
fusilier, glazier, grasier, hierarch, &c., hosier, osier, 
pannier, pier, pierce, quiet, rapier, ruttier, spaniel, 
soldier, vizier, tier. 

The proper pronunciation of the word either 
has been a matter of frequent dispute. The ques- 
tion has been, " Is it ether, or Ith^r, or dther ? '' 
A countryman, to whom it was once referred, 
said, " Other'H do.'* 

The Scotch pronunciation is dther, and the 
English is ether.; but there is a growing partiality 
for the pronunciation Ither ; although, contrary to 
what most persons who favour that pronunciation 
woidd imagine, it has less support from analogy 
in English than has either of the other pronun- 
ciations, as the following list of words spelled 
with ei will show. 

EI pronounced A long. — Deign,* eight, feign, 

* Why should this word be spelt deign and its opposite 
be spelt disdam? 

I 
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feinty foreign^ freight^ heinomy heir, inveigh, neigh, 
neighbour, reign, rein, reindeer, reins, sovereign, 
skein, skid, sleigh, teine, their, veil, vein, weigh, 

EI pronounced E long. — Ceil, conceit, deceit, 
conceive, inveigles, perceive, receive, deil, either, neither, 
keir, neif, leisure, Madeira, obeisance, pleiads, plebeian, 
reigle, reiseffendi, reit, seid, seignior, seine, seize, seizin, 
teil, teind, weir, weird, 

EI pronounced I long. — Ghieis, heigh, heigh-ho ! 
height, kaleidophone, kaleidoscope, meibomian, meio- 
cene, meionite, meiosis, meiwell, ophicleide, peirastic, 
reitbok, reiter, sleight, seismometer, seisura, stein, 
steinbock, teinoscope, weissite, zeitung. 

Besides the foregoing, there are words spelt 
with ei in whicli the vowels are separated in sound; 
e,g, being, seeing, deity, reinstate, theism, &c. 

There are also words in which the vowels ei have 
the sound of E short ; e, g. heifer, seidlitz, nonpareil. 

In some other words the vowels ei have the 
sound of I short ; e.g. counterfeit, forfeit, surfeit. 



FINAL Y. 

In some words, as we have seen, the letters ie 
are changed into y ; but in other words the y is 
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changed into ie, or rather, into i: for example, 
the comparative and superlative of adjectives end- 
ing in y, when that letter is preceded by a con- 
sonant ; as dryy drier ^ driest; comely, comelier, come- 
liest ; but when the y is preceded by a vowel, that 
change is not usually made : we write gay, gayer , 
gayest. However, in adverbs formed from nouns 
ending in y, that letter is changed into i ; as day^ 
daily ; gay, gaily, &c., and likewise in some nouns 
formed from verbs ending my ; as carry, carrier^ 
carriage. 

So, too, nouns in the singular ending in y pre- 
ceded by a consonant change the y into ies in the 
plural; as ruby, rubies; but when the y is preceded 
by one of the vowels, a, e, or o, the change is not 
made, we write bay, hays; key, keys; boy, boys. 
However, shoidd the vowel that preceded the y be 
u, then the y is changed into ies, as it woidd be if 
preceded by a consonant, and we write, colloquy, 
colloquies ; obloquy, obloquies ; soliloquy, soliloquies. 

It is important to remember these rules, be- 
cause we frequently meet with the words attorneys, 
chimneys, moneys, storeys, misspelt attornies, chim- 
flies, monies, stories, thus confounding this last 
word with the plural of story. 
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FINAL K 

The e at the end of most words is dropped in 
the spelling when followed by a postfix beginning 
with a vowel ; as love, loving ; have, having, &c. 
But in the following words the final e is retained, 
although followed by a vowel : — 

Agreeing, being, canoeing, centreing, decreeing, 
eyeing, feeing, fleeing, freeing, fricaseeing, guarantee- 
ing, hieing, hoeing, holeing, sabreing, seeing, shoeing, 
sloeing, slueing, sueing, toeing ; and likewise in 

dyeing to distinguish it from dying, 

singeing „ „ singing, 

springeing „ ,, springing, 

swingeing „ „ swinging, 

tingeing „ „ tinging. 

But why should the ie be retained before ing 
in the word hieing from hie, and be changed into y 
before ing in dying from die, lying from lie, tying 
from tie, and vying from vie ? 



CONSONANTS. 



I have shown you the strange concision that 
there is in the sound of the vowels in our alpha- 
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bet, and am sure that you will consider it to be 
(3[Tiite sufficient if, without extending my remarks 
to the confusion among the consonants, I say that, 
though it does not equal that of the vowels, it is 
enough to cause great embarrassment to students. 
However, one or two examples may not be out 
of place. 

B. — ^B, the first consonant, is silent in some 
words, as in " bomby^ " lamb,^^ " /tm6," " dumb,^^ 
''debt;' ''doubt;' "subtle;' " bdellium;' &c. This is 
one of the letters which so puzzled the Mohawks, 
who thought it absurd that a man should shut his 
mouth to speak. They have no labials in their 
language. 

C. — The consonant has two sounds, and not 
unfrequently both occur in one word, even when 
in connexion with the same vowel; e,g,, in the 
word " icicle;' which is a word of three syllables, 
the first and second of which are spelt exactly 
alike, yet how different their sounds. The word is 
neither " ikikle;' nor " i-sisk;' nor is it " ikisk;' but 
" ice-ikle;' So that the first c is soft, like s ; and 
the second c is hard, like k ; the first i is long, 
and the second i is short, and the two other letters 
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are pronounced as if their order were inverted ! 
C is sometimes silent, as in ** scent/' and " set/the,** 

CH. — ^What would a Frenchman make of ch 
when followed by ar : He would have to ask, 
"Is it hard, as in ^ character , or soft, as in 
" * Charles ; ' or softer still, as in * Charlotte ; ' 
"or is it sounded like *A,* as in ^schist;* or 
" is it altogether silent, as in * schism,' or ^ yacht?' '' 
If he were a Frenchman, he would certainly hope 
that it might not be the semi-soft sound of ch in 
" Charles/' for that is an abomination to him ; 
and he would rather not even attempt to say, 
" Chichester church stands in Chichester church- 
yard," 

D. — D has sometimes the sound of J, as in 
" soldier/' " grandeur/' &c. 

F. — F is sometimes sounded like V, as in " of;" 
but in the compounds, " whereof/' &c., it retains 
its proper sound. 

G. — G has two sounds, one hard, the other 
soft ; in " get " it is hard, in " gem " it is soft ; 
though in each word it is followed by the same 
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vowel. Sometimes it is silent, as in ^^feign,^ 
^^/oreigriy^ " sovereign" ^^ phlegm^" yet it is sounded 
in ^^ phlegmatic." 

H. — H is sounded in some words, and is silent 
in others. See " Bad English Exposed," by G. W. 
Moon. H is silent in " rhyme " and " thyme." 

I and J were anciently different forms of the 
same letter ; they have now distinct values. 

J. — J has invariably the sound of the soft G ; 
the French pronunciation of J we represent by 
zuy as in " azure." 

K. — K has one invariable sound, as in " king ; " 
but is silent before N, as in " know" &c. 

L. — L at the end of monosyllables is usually 
doubled, as in " bell; " but not after digraphs or 
diphthongs, as in " cool" " veil" &c. 

M. — M is sometimes silent, as in " mnemonics." 
N. — ^N is sometimes silent, as in " hymn." 
0, F, G, H. — Perhaps the most puzzling pro- 
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nunciation in English is that of o-u-g-h. It is 
related that a Frenchman, studying the language, 
asked what was the pronunciation of c-o-u-g-h ; 
he had had a letter from an English correspondent 
saying that his rest was disturbed by a c-o-u-g-h. 
Was it an animal ? He knew that p-l-o-u-g-h 
s^eli plow, was c-o-u-g-h cow? 

His friend could not answer him for laughing ; 
so the Frenchman, perceiving that he was wrong, 
immediately suggested that perhaps the pronunci- 
ation was coo, like t-h-r-o-u-g-h. He had heard 
that, by countrymen in the north of England, 
the animal was called a coo. 

He was told that he was still wrong ; c-o-u-g-h 
spelt neither cow nor coo. He was puzzled, but 
suddenly said, " Ah ! I think I have it ; not the 
" animal, but the pronunciation of the word : it 
^' makes a noise in the throat, does it not ? " " Yes," 
said his friend ; " you are right at last," " And," 
said the Frenchman, " when it makes a noise in 
" the throat, it shakes its sides thus," moving his 
elbows up and down as a bird would flap its wings. 
" Well," said his friend, not quite so sure that 
the right pronunciation had been found, "what 
" then is c-o-u-g-h ? " " C-o-tc-g-h/' said the 
Frenchman, "is pronounced like l-o-u-g-h, and 
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" spells cock ! '* His correspondent's rest was 
disturbed by a cock. 

If his friend laughed before, you may imagine 
that he laughed still more then, for we English- 
men are not so polite in such matters as our 
neighbours across the Channel. The Frenchman 
did not like it; and when his friend proceeded 
to explain to him the intricacies of the pronunci- 
ation of o-u-g-h, as instanced in the words toughy 
doughy sloughy choughy &c., the Frenchman said 
that he was much obliged ; no doubt it was a 
very fine, wonderful language ; " but," added he, 
" I have had e-n-o-u-g-hy ha ! what you call him ? " 

In a day or two the Frenchman called again 
on his friend, when the following conversation 
occurred : — Frenchman : Ah, my good friend, 
I have met with one more difficulty — one ver* 
strange word. How do you call r-o-u-g-h? 
Tutor: Buff. Frenchman: Tris bien, ruf; and 
snuff^ you spell s-n-o-u-g-hy ha ? Tutor : no, 
snuff' is s-n-u-Jf, The fact is, words ending in 
O'U-g-h are, as I explained to you, a little irre- 
gular. Frenchman : Ah, ver' good ! 'tis beautiful 
language. R-^-v-g-h is ruffy I will remember ; 
and b-O'U-g-h is huff. The tree has one buffy ha P 
Tutor : No, that is wrong. We say bowy not buff. 
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Frencliniaii : Pardonnez moi, how you call d-o-u-g-h ? 
duffy ha ? Tutor : No, not duff. Frenchman : Not 
dujf? ah, ouiy I understand — is datiff, hey ? Tu- 
tor : No, d'O-u-g-h spells doe. Frenchman : Doe ! 
It is ver' fine, wonderful language ; it is doe ; 
and t'O'U-g-h is toe^ certainement. My beefsteak 
is ver' toe. Tutor : no, no ; you should say 
tuff. Frenchman : Tuff! and the thing the 
farmer uses, how you call him, p-l-o-u-g-hy pluff? 
ha, you smile ! I see I am wrong — it is pJavff ? 
No ? ah, then, it is ploe, like doe ; it is a beautiful 
language, ver' fine — ploe ? Tutor : You are stiU 
wrong, my friend. It is plow. Frenchman : 
Plow ! Wonderful language ! I shall imder- 
stand ver' soon. Once more, r-o-u-g-h is ruff, 
and t-h-r-o-u-g-h is thruff. Tutor: No, through. 
Frenchman : Ah, ver' simple, wonderful lan- 
guage ; but now I really have had what you 
call e-n-O'U-g-h; ha, what you call him? 

Try to imagine what the Frenchman would 
have made of the following specimen of curious 
spelling, which not one Englishman in ten thou- 
sand can read correctly : — 

''Oyou OHyUgh!'' 
TLugh Gough of Borem^Abridge was a rough 
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soldier on hxAough, but a man of doughty deeds 
in war, though before he iought for his country, 
and was famih'ar with slaughter, he was a thorough 
Aough'isLceA -ploughman, and had been taught the 
use of the hough. His neighmg horse having been 
houghed in an engagement with the enemy on a 
hogh, TLugh was taken prisoner, and, I ought to 
add, might have died, for aught the enemy cared ; 
for he was kept on a short-enow^A dough of food, 
which was weighed out daily to him, and he suf- 
fered from drought as well as from himger, and 
likewise from a aloughing wound in the thigh. 
Having, on his return home, hought some usque- 
haugh, of which he drank too large a draught, he 
became intoxicated, and was laughing, coughing, 
and hiccot^^Aing by a trough, against which he 
sought to steady himself, listening to the soughing 
of the wind. There he was Accosted by a slouch- 
ing rough, who showed him a chough which he 
had caught on a dough near, and which lELugh 
thought he offered him for naught, also the slough 
of a snake, which he had stretched taught* on a 
tough hough of a ^^A-tree,t and which his shaggy 
ahough had found and had brought to him from 

* Ancient spelling : now written " taut.** 
t Ancient spelling: now written "yew-tree." 
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the entrance to a %ough which ran iihxough and 
drained a slough in a haugh that was close to a 
lough in the n^e^Abourhood. 

It has been remarked that the churchman was 
wise as well as witty who said that the spelling of 
English words is an aid to faith ; for when a man 
has realised the fact that b-o-u-g-h spells " bough,'' 
and c-o-u-g-h spells " cough," and d-o-u-g-h spells 
" dough," he is in a condition of miad to believe 
anything that he may be told. 

P. — P is sometimes silent, as in ^^ psalm." 

PH. — PH is sometimes sounded like F, as in 
^'physic," while in ^^ phthisic " it is altogether lost ; 
but in compound words, such as " haphazard," each 
letter retains its distinctive sound. 

Q. — Q can never be in any word but in con- 
junction with U, as in " queen" But the II after 
Q, in some words of French derivation, is silent, 
e.g. '^burlesque,'' "etiquette," &c. 

R. — "R has two sounds, one rolling, as in the 
word " roll," the other smooth, as in the word 
'"far." 
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S. — S has sometimes the sound of Z, and some- 
times it is altogether silent, as in " aisfe/' " island,^^ 
" demesne.''* 

In the following pairs of words the « has its 
sharp sound in the nouns and adjectiveSy and its z 
soimd in the verbs and adverbs : — 

Abuse, 8, ill-treatment. 
Abuse, z, to ill-treat. 

As, 8, a Roman weight. 
As, Zf like. 

Close, 8j tight. 
Close, z, to shut. 

Cruise, «, a small cup. 
Cruise, z, to rove in a ship. 

Diffuse, 8, wide-spread. 
Diffuse, z, to spread. 

Disuse, 8, desuetude. 
Disuse, z, to cease to employ. 

Excuse, 8, an apology. 
Excuse, z, to accept an apology. 

Grease, 8, Hquid fat. 

Grease, z, to smear with grease. 

House,'*, a dwelling. 

House, z, to give shelter in a housa 
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Mouse, 8, a little quadruped. 

Mouse, z, to catch mice, as a cat does. 

Noose, «, a running knot. 
Noose, ^, to tie in a noose. 

Refuse, «, dregs. 
Refuse, 0, to deny. 

Use, «, custom. 
Use, Zj to employ. 

Tliis change in the sound of the « does not 
occur with every noun or adjective that is used as a 
verb, e.g. : — 

Lease, an agreement, and to lease. 

Loose, slack, and to loose. 

In both these words the s has its sharp sound. 
In the following words the s has its z sound 
both in nouns and in verbs : — 

Cruise, a roving voyage, and to cruise. 
Reserve, a store, and to reserve. 
Resolve, a determination, and to resolve. 
Resort, a frequented place, and to resort. 
Rise, an elevation, and to rise. 

Here ai'e pairs of verbs spelled alike, but pro- 
nounced differently ; the s in the former of each 
pair, having its sharp sound ; and the s in the 
latter of each pair, having its z sound. 
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Misled, «, led wrong. 
Misled, ?, to misle. 

Eesent, s, sent again. 
Resent, z, to retaliate. 

Reserve, «, to serve again. 
Reserve, 0, to keep in store. 

Reside, «, to make a new side. 
Reside, 0, to dwell. 

Resign, «, to sign again. 
Resign, 0, to relinquish. 

Resolve, «, to melt again. 
Resolve, z, to determine. 

Resort, «, to sort again. 
Resort, z, to have recourse to. 

Resound, «, to sound again. 
Resound, z, to echo. 

T.— T is silent in " crutch " and " witch:' 

TH. — Very repugnant to the Frenchman is 
the pronunciation of th, with its two sounds, as 
heard respectively in " then " and " thin ; '* and 
it is remarkable that, in some cases, one of those 
sounds is heard when the noun is in the singular, 
and the other when the same noun is in the plural. 
For instance, '' path,'' '' paths,'"' bath^' "baths," 
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" truth,^^ " truths,''^ Ask a Frenclimaii to say, 
" Thither the thatcher chased the churlish thief, and 
^^ thrust him through the thicket;^' or, "Whoso 
"love^/fr fa^Aer or mo^Aer more thou me is not 
" worthy of me." Th, at the beginning of some 
words, are sounded like T ; e.g, " Thames,^ 
''Thomas^ ''thyme,'' &c. 

V. — F and V anciently were different forms 
of the same letter ; they have now distinct values. 

W. — W was formerly written W, being 
literally a double V or TJ. The Saxon form of 
this letter was p. In words beginning with the 
sound of why the Saxons very properly put the h 
before the w? ; as the strong breathing, represented 
by the h, precedes the soimd of the w. In ''who,' 
" tchose*' " whom,' and " whoky' the h is silent. 

X. — ^X is sometimes sounded like ks, as in 
" exceed,' and sometimes like gs, as in " exact ; " 
while at the beginning of proper names it has the 
sound of Z, as in " Xenophon," 

Z. — ^No word of Saxon derivation begins with 
this letter. 
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WORDS SPELT ALIKE BUT PRONOUNCED 
DIFFERENTLY. 

Analyses, anaVeses, pi. of analysis. 
Analyses, anali'zes, does analyse. 

August, avlgust^ the eighth month of the year. 
August, aiig%st\ majestia 

Ate, a!te^ the goddess of mischief. 
Ate, ate^ did eat 

Attribute, at' tribute^ a quality. 
Attribute, attrib'ute, to ascribe. 

Bass, 6a«, a sort of matting. 

Bass, hdsey the lower notes in music. 

Bow, ho, an instrument for shooting arrows. 
Bow, how, a salutation. 

Cement, sem'ent, a sort of mortar. 
Cement, semerU', to unite. 

Char, cJiary to bum wood. 

Char, chare, to clean houses by the day. 

Cleanly, cleerdy, adroitly. 
Cleanly, clerdy, free from dirtiness. 

Clough, clof, an allowance in weight. 
Clough, cluf, a cliff. 

Confessor, kon'fessor, one who hears confessions. 
Confessor, honfess'or, one who confesses. 

K 
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Conjure, hm'jury to deceive by tricks. 
Conjure, honjure'y to intreat. 

Counterbalance, koun'terbcUance, an equipoise. 
Counterbalance, kounterbcU' ance, to equsliBe in weight. 

Courtesy, cortesy, civility. 

Courtesy, curtsy^ a woman's act of reverence. 

Descant, des'kant, a song, or tune. 
Descant, deskarU'y to discourse. 

Desert, dez'ert, a wilderness. 
Desert, d^zert', to forsake. 

Dives, dive^, does dive. 
Dives, di'vesy the rich man. 

Does, duz, part of the verb " do." 
Does, dozcy plural of " doe." 

Eat, eety to take food. 
Eat, et, did eat. 

Finish, jiJt^'wA, conclusion. 
Finish, fi'nishy rather fine. 

Gallant, gaVlant^ brave. 
Gallant, gallant' y courtly. 

Gill, jili a quarter of a pint. 

Gill, git, the organ of respiration in a fish. 

Gout, gout, a painful disease. 
Gout, goo, taste (French). 

Hinder, hin'der, to prevent. 
Hinder, hmd'er^ backward. 
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Incense, in'censBy perfume. 
Incense, incense' y to anger. 

Interchange, in'terchangcy a bartering. 
Interchange, irUerchange' y to exchange. 

Interdict, in'terdicty a prohibiting order. 
Interdict, interdict' ^ to prohibit. 

Intimate, in'timatey familiar. 
Intimate, iTUimaie'y to acquaint 

Invalid, in'valid, a sick, person. 
Invalid, inval'id, informal 

Irony, irony, sarcasm. 

Irony, tony, partaking, of iron. 

Job, joby petty work. 
Job, joby a man's name. 

Lead, leed, to conduct. 
Lead, led, a metal. 

Learned, lemed', intelligent 
Learned, lemd^ did learn. 

Levy, lev'e^ to raise. 
Levy, le'viy a man's name. 

Live, livy to exist. 
Live, Uvcy having lifa 

Lives, UveSy plural of lifa 
Lives, liv8^ exist& 

Longer, longger, a greater length. 
Longer, longer, one who longs. 
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Lower, lo'er, to bring down. 
Lower, low'er, to threaten. 

Manes, mdnes^ plural of mane. 
Manes, manes, departed spirits. 

Minute, min'it, a sixtieth part of an hour. 
Minute, minute', small. 

Misconduct, miacon'duct, bad behaviour. 
Misconduct, misconduct', to behave ilL 

Moderate, mod'erat, temperate. 
Moderate, moderate', to regulate. 

Mouth, mouth, an entrance. 

Mouth, mouthe, to speak with an affected voice. 

Mow, TWO, to cut down. 
Mow, mow, a heap of com. 

Number, num'her, to count. 
Number, num'er, more numb. 

Object, oh'ject, a thing. 
Object, object', to oppose. 

Overcharge, o'vercharge, an excessive charge. 
Overcharge, overcharge', to demand too much. 

Overflow, o'verflo, a superabimdance. 
Overflow, overflo', to run over. 

Overthrow, o'verthro, a defeat. 
Overthrow, overthro', to defeat. 

Overturn, o'vertum, an upset. 
Overturn, overturn', to throw over. 
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Overwork, o'verworh, excess of labour. 
Overwork, overwork', to work too much. 

Plait, pleet, to fold. 
Plait, plai, to braid. 

Polish, poVishy to brighten. 

Polish, po'lish, belonging to Poland. 

Poll, pole, the head. 
Poll, pol, a parrot's name. 

Precedent, pres'edent, an example. 
Precedent, prese'derU, that which goes before. 

Prelude, preVude, an introduction. 
Prelude, pre'lvde, to be previous to. 

Premises, prem'ises, houses. 

Premises, premi'ses, explains previously. 

Presage, pres'age, an omea 
Presage, presage, to prelude. 

Present, pres'ent, a gift. 
Present, present', to offer. 

Primer, pri'mer, more excellent. 
Primer, prim'er, a child's first book. 

Probable, proh'ahle, likely. 

Probable, pro'hahle, that which may be probed. 

Produce, produce, product 
Produce, prodtLce', to bring forth. 

Progress, prog'ress, course. 
Progress, progress, to go forward. 
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Project, prcj'ecty a scheme. 
Project, project' y to jut out 

Provost, prov'osty the chief of a body. 

Provost, provo' (French), the executioner of an army. 

Put, pdty to place. 

Put, pat, a game at carda 

Rarety, ra'rity^ uncommonness. 
Rarety, rare'ty^ thinness. 

Raven, ra'ven, a bird. 

Raven, rav^en, to devour greedily. 

Read, reedy to peruse. 
Read, red, perused. 

Reading, reeding, perusing. 

Reading, redding, a town in Berkshire. 

Rebel, reh'ely one who rebels. 
Rebel, reheVy to resist authority. 

Recollect, re'collecty to collect again. 
Recollect, rec'ollecty to remember. 

Recompense, rec'ompensey a reward. 
Recompense, recompense', to reward. 

Record, rec'ordy a register. 
Record, re'cordy to register. 

Recreate, re'createy to make anew. 
Recreate, rec'reaUy to amuse. 

Redressed, re'dresaed, dressed again. 
Redressed, red'ressed, remedied. 
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Reformation, reyormationy a making over again. 
Reformation, reformationy a changing for the better. 

Revel, rev' el, a noisy feast. 
Revel, revel' y to retract. 

River, ri'ver, one who rives. 
River, riv'evy a large stream. 

Row, roy to propel by oars. 
Row, roWy a noisy disturbance. 

Said, aa/ley aforesaid. 
Said, aedy told. 

Separate, separate' y to part. 
Separate, sep'araUy disunited. 

Severer, seve'revy more exacting. 
Severer, aev every one who severs. 

Sewer, su'er, a drain. 
Sewer, ao'er, one who sews. 

Shower, shx/evy one who shows. 
Shower, showery falling rain. 

Sinister, dn'istery insidious. 
Sinister, sinister y left-handed. ' 

Slough, slowy a miry place. 
Slough, slufy a serpent's cast skia 

Sow, sOy to scatter seed. 
Sow, soWy a female pig. 

Tarry, tdr'ryy smeared with tar. 
Tarry, tar'ryy to wait. 
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Tear, teer^ water from the eye. 
Tear, tore, a rent in cloth. 

Tier, ti'ery one who ties. 
Tier, teer, a row or rank. 

Traject, trciQtct^ a ferry. 
Traject, traject' , to throw over. 

Undated, unda'ted, without a date. 
Undated, un'datedy with a waved surfaced 

Wear, ware, to impair. 
Wear, weer, a sluice. 

Wind, vrind, air in motion. 
Wind, vrind, to twist. 

Woimd, woond, a sore. 
Wound, twund, twined. 

Worsted, vmrsted, defeated. 
Worsted, woosted, woollen yam. 

See also pp. 125-127, 



WORDS OF SIMILAR SPELLING BUT 
DIFFERENT SOUND. 

Notice the difference which there is in the 
sound of the same letters in the vrords but and put ; 
here and there; aunt and haunt ; word and ford; 
youth and mouth ; cheese and geese ; dose and rose ; 
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choose and goose ; both and troth ; own and toum ; 
deal and. dealt; heal and health; hear and heard; 
earth and hearth ; fruit and fluid; beau and beauty ; 
dough and doughty ; food, good, and blood ; does, 
shoes, and toes; tone, done, and gone ; rove, love, 
and move; great, threat, and seat; country and 
county ; our, court, courtesy, and courage. 

What rules can be laid down that will suffice 
for teaching the pronunciation of such words as 
these ? None whatever ; and the language abounds 
with such anomalies. 

In the previous words the spelling is similar, 
but the sound is different ; in the following 
words the spelling is different but the sound is 
similar : — my, nigh, tie, rye, eye, and guy ; say, 
they, weigh, and yea; roll, pole, goal, and soul; 
name, pain, reign, and rein ; me, tea, key, and fee ; 
pour, boar, door, and store ; air, share, prayer, and 
there ; here, fear, and cheer; light, height, and 
white ; dead, bed, and said; due, new, and view; 
beef, chief, and leaf; owe, flow, and though; 
feast and priest ; feet and seat ; most and boast ; 
groan and stone; gloom and tomb; sung and 
tongue; rest and breast ; awe and law; cease and 
peace; fail and veil; woe and flow; heart and 
part; run and won; noun and renoum; pair and 
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compare ; bubble and double ; people and steeple ; 
fashion and passion; duty and beauty ; compete 
and repeat ; conceit and receipt ; concrete and dis- 
creet ; convey and inveigh ; proceed and precede. 

Well may Mr. Geo. Withers, than who no 
one has written more sensibly on this subject, 
exclaim, " What a waste of precious time is occa- 
" sioned in elementary schools by the present neces- 
" sity of the teacher's teaching, and the learner's 
" learning, that e goes before i in receive, and i before 
" e in believe ; that two ^'s are used in mttyy and 
"only one in city ; that final e lengthens the pre- 
" ceding vowel in save, but does not do so in have ; 
" that two /'s must be employed in. fellow^ but only 
*' one in felon ; that ou is one thing in soup, another 
'* thing in souly and another thing in gout ; that the 
" letter a is not to be used for the sound a in veil^ 
" but ei instead; that we must spell right, w^rite, rite, 
" with different letters because they hav^ different 
" signifi.cations (though the speaker and hearer 
'* need no such distinction), while such words as 
**box, light, flag, &c., having different significa- 
" tions, need not be so distinguished. The caprices 
" of English orthography are, indeed, intermin- 
" able ; and their result in the schoolroom is to 
** fritter away the time of both the teacher and 
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" the learner, and virtually to render the teaching 
'* of higher subjects almost impossible/' 

The anomalies of our spelling may be further 
illustrated thus : — 

If t-e-a spells "^ea," then b-e-a spells "6e." 

If b-u-s-y spells "6w«y/' then d-u-s-y spells "&2y." 

If d-e-b-t-o-r spells ^^ debtor ^^ then 1-e-b-t-o-r spells 

''letter:' 
If d-o-u-b-t spells ''dovht,' then s-p-o-u-b-t spells 

''spout:' 
If d-a-u-g-h-t-e-r spells "<fa«^A^«-," then w-a-u-g-h-t-e-r 

spells "water:' 
If m-a-n-y spells "many," then p-a-n-y spells "penny:' 
If n-e-i-g-h spells " neigh,' then d-e-i-g-h spells " day" 
If s-e-w spells " sew," then n-e-w spells " no:' 
If t-h-o-u-g-h spells "though" then g-o-u-g-h spells 

"go:'* 

As an example of the vagueness of our pro- 
nunciation, imagine the perplexity of a French- 
man just learning English, and wishing to speak 
of Gough, the lecturer. Is the name Go, as in 
though ; or Gupp, as in hiccough ; or Goo, as in 
through ; or Gok, as in hough ; or Gau, as in 
sought ; or Guff, as in tough ; or Gow, as in bough, 
or GofP, as in cough ; or rather, is the G soft, and 

* 'The SpeUuig Hindrance,' p. 21, by George Withers 
of LiverpooL 
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the name either Jo, or Jupp, or Joo, or Jok, or 
Jaw, or Jnffi, or Jow, or JofE ? 

The late Professor Gregory of Edinburgh 
once amused himself during a holiday tour, in 
writing a poetic epistle, interchanging the spell- 
ing of each rhyme. The following are a few 
lines, with the authority for each spelling at the 
end of each line : — 

The weather weVe had, in few words to expleign ; — rdgn 
For a very long time weVe had nothing but rane, — mane 
Since August began, it has poured down mflvds, — svds 
So we seldom get out to the hills or the rvovlds. — loovld 
The river runs by with astonishing /oar«e, — coarse 
And carries the haycocks away in its corce, — -fcyrce 
In short, it's enough to put one in a pashion, — fashion 
To see the rain pouring all day in this fassion. — passion 
The farmers declare that the whole of their heigh — neigh 
Will be spoiled, which is really distressing, for thay — way 
Have no other crop in this district, you noiigh, — though 
Which is covered with grass, both above and beloe. — roe 
But to own that the rain does some good is a deauty ; — beauty 
Of the verdure it greatly increases the hutyy — dviy 
And vastly improves both the rivers and f oughts ; — fought 
An effect which, no doubt, for our gratitude caughls, — taught. 

The following is an illustration of pronun- 
ciation and spelling, in the use of wrong words 
which have the same pronunciation as the right 
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words, and wliicli, properly read, would sound 
right. 

The story: Eh rite suite little buoy, thee 
sun of eh grate kernel, with eh rough about his 
neck, flue up thee rode swift as eh dear. After 
eh thyme he stopped at eh gnu house and wrung 
thee belle. His tow hurt hymn, and he kneaded 
wrest. He was two tired too raze his fare pail 
face. Eh feint mown of pane rows from his lips. 
Thee made who herd thee belle was about two pair 
eh pare, but she through it down and ran with awl 
her mite, for fear her guessed wood knot weight. 
Butt, when she saw thee little won, tiers stood inn 
her eyes at thee site. " Ewe poor deer ! Why due 
" yew lye hear ? Are yew dyeing ?" " Know," 
he said, " I am feint two thee corps." She boar 
him ion her arms, as she aught, too eh room where 
he mite bee quiet, gave hymn bred and meet, held 
cent under his knows, tide his choler, rapped him 
warmly, gave him sum suite drachm from eh viol, 
till at last he went fourth hail as eh young hoarse. 
His eyes shown, his cheek was as read as eh flour, 
and he gambled eh hole our. 
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SPELLING REFORM. 

A GREAT clamour has been made respecting the 
difficulties of teaching our present anomalous 
naode of spelling; and, that the difficulties are 
very great, I do not deny ; but I do deny that 
they are so great as to demand such a change in 
our spelling as would render obsolete to future 
generations the accumulated literature of ages. 

Yet, marvellous as it must appear, that is a 
course which has been proposed by some ; while 
others have shrunk with horror from such a 
proposal, and very naturally have said, "Far 
" better leave the spelling, with all its anomalies, 
"just as it is, than introduce even a better 
" system, at such a cost." 

But is there no middle course that can be 
taken ? The path of right generally lies between 
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two extremes ; and I think I can show that by 
employing a simpKfied methodical spelling, not 
as an end, but as a means to an end, we can 
effectually surmount the difficulty ; and, while 
shortening by years the time which a child has 
to spend in learning to read, we can yet retain 
•unimpaired our glorious literature for the use and 
enlightenment of the generations to come. 

Our present alphabet cannot correctly indi- 
cate the true pronunciation of words ; it is, as I 
have shown, at the same time both deficient and 
redundant, and therefore aboimds with obscu- 
rities. Out of the twenty-six letters composiQg 
it, ten have more than one soimd ; for, A and 
IJ have each three sounds ; and C, E, G, I, 0, S, 
X and Z, have each two sounds; and in the 
common spelling there is nothing to show which 
of the sounds is intended to be conveyed. Hence 
the difficulty of teaching a child to read. You 
tell it that o-w-n spells " own^*^ and you cannot be 
surprised if it calls t-o-w-n " tone ; " or you tell 
it that d-o-n-e spells " done,^ and then it calls 
g-o-n-e ^^ gun!^ You correct it, and say that 
g-o-n-e spells ^^ gone^^ and then it calls n-o-n-e 
" non ; " and so on, till you feel ready to give up 
the task in despair. 
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The fact is, the prominciation of English, as 
at present written, cannot be taught either by 
analogy or by rule ; it sets all rules and all 
analogies at defiance, and must be taught word hy 
word; and for that purpose I have prepared a 
series of books, which would, I believe, accom- 
plish it, by the very simplest but most certain of 
methods. 

I have therein carefully arranged a completed 
alphabet, given on p. 170, containing what every 
complete alphabet must contain, — either a single 
letter or a digraph for each of the elementary 
sounds in the language ; and each single letter 
and each digraph is unalterably restricted to the 
expression of its own one soimd ; so that, in 
using it, errors in pronunciation are impossible, 
except as to accentuation, which can easily be 
learnt. 

With that completed alphabet, then, in the 
first of a series of progressive spelling and read- 
ing books, I propose to have printed under each 
line of ordinary spelling^ the same words spelt 
according to their sounds : thus the pronunciation 
of the word *' yacht, ^ for instance, would be shown 
to be " yotr 

The child is first to be taught the completed 
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alphabet with its unvarying sounds, their very 
unvaryingness making them easy to be learnt, 
and then the child is to be taught to read, in that 
alphabet, the words which indicate the pronun- 
ciation of those in the line above them spelt in 
the ordinary manner : which latter words it will 
soon learn to recognise by their general appear- 
ance, at first in connexiori with those beneath 
them, and subsequently without their aid. 

For this purpose, and for this only, I advocate 
the use of the simplified spelling : — I confine it to 
being a means of ea^laining to a child the pronun- 
ciation of words spelt in the ordinary manner ; and 
for the accomplishing of that end, I hold that it 
is invaluable; and I confidently recommend the 
plan to those who are engaged in tuition, be- 
lieving, as I do, that its adoption would save 
millions of wasted hours both to teachers and to 
pupils ; millions of sorrows and tears to little 
children; and, by reducing the time necessary 
for the education of those . who are taught at the 
public expense, save millions of pounds sterling to 
the nation. 

SeeiQg that I limit the use of the simplified 
spelling to the object thus set forth, am I opposed 
to a reform of the anomalies of our present speU- 

L 
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ing ? Certainly not ; I am strongly in favour of 
it ; but I maintain that the reform must be very 
gradual; and that the great essential to a wise 
and thorough reform is a completed alphabet. 
That having been adopted, let it be used first 
in some such manner as here indicated; and 
then, if that use become general, the men of 
the next generation, having been accustomed in 
their childhood to see words spelt as they are 
pronounced, will naturally feel less repugnance 
than we do to taking the necessary steps gra- 
dually to restore our written language to that 
which all written language was obviously in- 
tended to be, namely, a truthful representation 
of the sounds of our words. 

Many different schemes for reforming our 
anomalous spelling have, from time to time, been 
brought before the public ; but I consider that 
cnly those are worthy of consideration which are 
based upon the axiom that ^^ Every sign should 
*' have its ovm unvarying sound, and every elementary 
^^ sound its otcn unvarying sign.*' There should be 
no puzzling exceptions to this simple rule. This 
would be a truly solid basis on which to build, by 
degrees, a perfect system of spelling. But to 
disturb our present spelling, for any object other 
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than this, would be mischievous meddling. My 
advice is, " Aim at a perfect system, but work 
*^towards it by degrees." 

There is unquestionably great need of reform 
in our spelling, and need also of more letters in 
our alphabet. That of Bome, which we adopted 
with the addition of the letters J, IJ, and W, is 
qtdte inadequate to the requirements of our lan- 
guage, and our adoption of it has occasioned endless 
confusion in our so-called orthography and or- 
thoepy, — ^right spelling and right pronunciation, 
— ^we have neither the one nor the other ; and it 
is earnestly hoped that the labours of Pitman, Ellis, 
Withers, Dr. Harley, and other writers on this 
subject will, at no distant date, be crowned with 
success; and thus our language, while retaining its 
mighty power of expression, will be made so simple 
in its elements that a child may learn it without 
difficulty, and a foreigner read it with almost as 
much ease as he would read the language of his own 
native country. This is the more to be desired 
because, in the opinion of those who are best 
qualified to form a correct judgment upon the 
subject, the English language is destined to be 
the one that will ultimately be the most generally 
spoken throughout the world. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Professor Alphonse de Candolle, in his * His- 
toire des Sciences/ says that, in the conflict of 
two languages, all other things being equal, it is 
the briefest and most simple that finally prevails ; 
and, in the matter of terseness, English bears the 
palm. He has repeatedly seen in Switzerland 
families where French and German were equally 
understood, but the French has always driven out 
the German through its superior flexibility and 
convenience. In like manner, where English and 
French were employed in a Swiss family, and 
were equally known, the English has driven out 
the French. The English tongue, he says, dis- 
penses with long phrases and many words; it 
readily uses foreign words, but shortens them ; it 
has only indispensable and natural moods ; and 
it has no arbitrary distinction of genders. 

The future victory, however, of the English 
language, the Swiss savant says, rests on scientific 
grounds. At the present moment 

Portuguese is spoken in 

Portugal, by 3,980,000 

Brazil, by 10,000,000 

13,980,000 
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Italian, by 27,524,238 

French, in France, Belgium, Switzerland, 

&c., by ... 40,188,000 

Spanish, in 

Spain, by ... ... 16,301,000 

South America, by ... 27,408,082 



Russian, by 
German, by 
English, in 

Europe, by ... 

America, by ... 

Australia, <fec., by 

The Colonies, by 



43,709,082 
51,370,000 
55,789,000 



31,000,000 

45,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,050,000 



79,050,000 



According to De Candolle, the population 
doubles in 



America,^ among the German races, 

South America, in 

England, in ... 

Germany, in ... 

Russia, in 

Spain, in 

Italy, in 

France, in 



m 



25 years. 

27i 

56 
100 
100 
112 
135 
140 



France bas long shown the lowest rate of in- 
crease to be found in Europe, and that rate is 
diminishing. At the rate of the decennial period 
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ending 1830, the population of France would 
double in 119 years. At the rate of the ten years 
ending 1870, it would require 265 years to double 
itself. The rate of the first three quarters of this 
century altogether would require 334 years to 
double the population. However, we will reckon 
that it will double in 140 years. Therefore, in 
200 years we may reckon that — 

Italian will be spoken by 53,370,000 

French „ „ 72,571,000 

German „ „ 157,480,000 

Spanish, in 

Europe, by ... 36,938,338 

South America, by 468,347,904 



English will be spoken in 

Europe, by ... 178,846,153 

United States and 
British Depen- 
dencies, by ... 1,658,440,000 



505,286,242 



1,837,286,153* 



The future victory of the English language 
seems, to this Swiss scholar, assured. His wise 
conclusion from this prediction is that a heavy 

* See W. E. A. Akson's ' The Future of the English 
' Language,' the ' Almanach de Gotha,' and De CandoUe's 
' Histoire des Sciences,* 1873. 
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responsibility rests on the EngKsh - speaking 
races to preserve the purity and xmity of their 
tongue. The danger which he fears is that 
English may break into three languages related 
to one another, Hke Italian, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese. It should be our noble ambition to preserve 
our great and pure tongue — that of Milton and 
Shakespeare — as the future universal language 
for the thought and business of the world. 

Who that seeks the honour of the English 
language would not gladly aid in furthering such 
an object as this ; and what means for the accom- 
plishment of that end could be devised that would 
be more efEectual than the removing of the diffi- 
culties and absurdities which encumber our ortho- 
graphy P 

OBJECTIONS TO SPELLING REFORM. 

In the former part of this work I stated that 
alphabetical writing originally must have been 
intended to express by signs the very sounds of the 
words uttered. It was that which distinguished 
it from hieroglyphs. If, then, that was so, — and 
that it was cannot be denied, — why when, in the 
course of ages, we have drifted away from the 
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purpose for which alphabetical writing was insti- 
tuted, and our course in the pursuit of learning 
has thereby become entangled by almost insur- 
mountable difficulties, are we to be censured 
for trying to steer our course back into the 
stream that will carry us more swiftly on our 
way? 

It has been said that, if we alter our present 
mode of spelling, we shall lose the derivation of 
our words. Who ever, in the rapid utterance of 
words, stops to think of their derivation ? Leave 
that matter to the lexicographers ; they will store 
up their histories. Do not fear that any rag of 
the cerecloth of any mummified word will hence- 
forth ever be lost ; all will be safely embalmed in 
the dictionaries, and we may exhume them and 
examine them at our leisure. But, good as lan- 
guage is as a study (and I hope that no word of 
mine will be construed into a depreciation of that 
study), I maintain that words have a nobler mis- 
sion than that of merely recording, mummy-like, 
their own history ; they are for life, for the busy 
interchange of thought ; and if any one of them is 
so wrapped in the winding-sheet of the dead past 
as to be hindered in its work for the living, I 
would say of it, as Christ said of Lazarus, who 
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had still to take an active part in life, " Loose 
"him and let him go !" 

I am very far from being singular in holding 
these opinions : — 

The late Dr. Thirlwall, Bishop of St. David's, 
says, " I look upon the established system of spell- 
"ing, if an accidental custom may be so called, 
" as a mass of anomalies, the growth of ignorance 
" and chance, equally repugnant to good taste and 
"to common sense. But I am aware that the 
" public cling to these anomalies with a tenacity 
"proportioned to their absurdity, and are jea- 
"lous of all encroachment on ground consecrated 
"by prescription to the free play of blind ca- 
" price.'' 

I read in ' Chambers's Papers for the People,' 
"We violate every principle of a sound alpha- 
" betical system more outrageously than any other 
" nation whatever. Our characters do not corre- 
" spend to our articulations, and our spelling of 
"words cannot be matched for irregularity and 
" whimsical caprice." 

The Eight Hon. W. E. Gladstone says, " I 
"honestly can say I cannot conceive how it is 
" that a foreigner learns how to pronounce English 
"when you recollect the total absence of rule, 
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"method, system, and all the auxiliaries which 
" people generally get when they have to acquire 
" something that is difficult of attainment." 

The late Lord Lytton says, "A more lying, 
"round-about, puzzle-headed delusion than that 
" by which we confuse the clear instincts of truth 
"in our accursed system of spelling, was never 
" concocted by the father of falsehood." 

The late Sir C. E. Trevelyan, K.C.B., says, 
" The English system of spelling (I protest against 
"its being called orthogrdphy) is a labyrinth, a 
" chaos, an absurdity, a disgrace to our age and 
"nation." 

Professor Max Muller says, "If my friends 
" tell me that the idea of a reform of spelling is 
" entirely Quixotic, that it is a mere waste of time 
" to try to influence a whole nation to surrender 
" its historical orthography and to write phoneti- 
" cally, I bow to their superior wisdom as men of 
" the world. But as I am not a man of the world, 
" but rather an observer of the world, my interest 
"in the subject, my convictions as to what is 
"right and wrong, remain the same. It is the 
" duty of scholars and philosophers not to shrink 
" from holding and expressing what men of the 
" world call Quixotic opinions ; for, if I read the 
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" liistory of the world rightly, the victory of rea- 
" son over unreason, and the whole progress of 
" our race, have generally been achieved by such 
"fools as ourselves 'rushing in where angels 
"'fear to tread,' till after a time the track 
"becomes beaten, and even angels are not 
" afraid/' 

There are, we know, minds which are so con- 
servative that any change appears to them to be 
a change for the worse. They are immobile to 
such a degree, and have so doting a fondness for 
the past and its associations, that they cling 
tenaciously to anything, if only it has for them 
the charm of being antiquated. 

Of this character of mind are some of those 
who are opposing the great work of perfecting 
the English language. But if their object is the 
conservation of that which is most ancient, why 
do they give any thought at aU to English? 
Why do they not turn their attention to Hebrew 
or to Sanskrit ? Or if they say that those lan- 
guages belong to too remote a past, and that it is 
the old forms of their own language which they 
desire to see preserved, I ask why, then, do they 
not attempt to restore the use of the English of 
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the time of our forefathers, and demand that the 
Bible be reprinted as it was when the following 
were some of its passages ? 

"So that thou shalt not nede to be afrayed for 
" any 6 hugges by nighte, nor for the arrowe that flyeth 
" by daye."— P«. xci, 5. 

" The Lord trounced Sisera and all his host." — 
Jvdg. iv, 15. 

" We trussed up our fardles and went up to Jeru- 
" salem." — Acts xxi, 15. 

"The Lord was with Joseph, and he was a lucky e 
^^felowey — Gen. xxxix, 21. 

"His jolye captaynes are drowned in the redde 
" sea." — Exod. xv, 4. 

Or if it is not the restoration of the language 
of the past either in its remoteness or its nearness, 
but the retention of that of the present which is 
contended for, I ask to be informed as to what 
there is so peculiarly sacred or valuable in it that 
it must at all costs be maintained. No one wishes 
to denude it of any of its beauties, or to deprive 
it of any of its terseness and force ; but the acqui- 
sition of a knowledge of it is so beset with almost 
insurmountable difficulties to children and to 
foreigners, that we do ask, for the sake of the 
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wasted years at present unavoidably spent in its 
study, that its spelling be made really ortho- 
graphical. 

Besides, to attempt to keep the language in its 
present form, either as to the use of every word, 
or the spelling of every word, is to attempt an 
impossibility. Change it will ; as Horace says : — 

" Some words revive which long ago had died ; 
And these again die out when fashion turns the tide." 

All language is progressive, nioving on from one 
stage to another with the changing habits of 
thought which it expresses ; so that do what we 
may, the English of the next century will no more 
resemble the English of to-day, than does the 
English of to-day resemble that of any of the 
centuries gone by. Like a continually flowing 
stream, its course is ever onward, in Sj. e of every 
effort to arrest its progress ; and all that anyone 
can in wisdom attempt is so to direct it that it will 
best serve the interests of the millions by whom it 
is spoken. Man was not made for language, but 
language for man. 

" If you would know to what extent the spell- 
" ing of our words has changed during the past two 
^* hundred and fifty years, compare the English of 
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'* the Bible of 1611 with that of the edition now in 
" use. In the first chapter of Genesis you will find 
" one hundred and thirty-five spellings which are 
" different from those of the present day. One- 
" hundred and thirty-five differences in thirty-one 
" verses, though the same version, word for word ! 
"Yet there are simpletons who, when Spelling 
" Reform is mentioned, scream hysterically. ' You 
" ' are going to alter our language ! Keep your 
" ' sacrilegious hands off the language of Milton, 
" ' Shakespeare, and our English Bibles !' " * Such 
persons, of course, have never seen the writing of 
Shakespeare, Milton, or the Divines of 1611, and 
know nothing of the changes that have occurred 
since their day ; but there is always most bluster 
where there is most ignorance. 

Nations have before now changed their nu- 
merical figures, their letters, their chronology, 
their coinage, and their weights and measures ; 
yes, and their spelling also, as will be seen in the 
following versions of the Lord's Prayer, showing 
the changes in our language in the course of a 
thousand years : — 

* Dr. Murray's Address on retiring from the Presidency 
of the Philological Society. 
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A.D. 875. 
A Translation by King Alfred, 
Feeder ure thu the earth on heofenum, 
Si thin nama gehalgod. 
To be cume thin rice. 

Gewurthe thin willa on eorthan swa swa on heofenum. 
Ume ge dseghthanlican hlaf syle us to dseg. 
And forgyf us ure gyltas, swa swa we forgivath urum 

gyltendum. 
And ne geleedde thu us on costnung.^ 
Ac alyse us of yfle. 

A.D. 1160. 
In verse, 
Ure fadyr in heaven rich, 
Thy name be hallyed ever lich, 
Thou bring us thy michell blisse. 
Als hit in heaven y doe, 
Ever in yearth beene it also. 
That holy bread that lasteth ay, 
Thou send it ous this ilke day. 
Forgive ous all that we have don, 
As we forgivet each other mon, 
Ne let ous fall into no founding, 
Ac shield ous fro the fowle thing. 

A.D. 1250. 
In verse, 
Fadir ur that es in hevene, 
Halud be thi nam to nevene, 
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Thou do us the rich rike, 
Thi will erd be wroght elk 
Als it es wroght in hevene ay, 
Ur ilk day brede give us to day, 
Forgive thou all us dettes urs. 
As we forgive till ur detturs, 
And ledde us in na fanding, 
But sculd us fra ivel thing. 

A.D. 1380. 
WicUffe, 
Oure fadir that art in hevenes, 
Halowid be thi name, 
Thi kyngdom cumme to. 
Be thi wille doon in earthe as in hevene, 
Geve to us this dai oure breed ouer othir substaunce. 
And forgeve to us oure dettis, as we forgeve to oure 

dettours. 
And leede us not in to temptacioun, 
But delyvere us fro yveL Amen. 

A.D. 1430. 
Oure Fadir that art in hevenes, 
Halewid be thi name, 
Thi kingdom com to thee, 
Be thi will don in eerthe as in hevene, 
Give to us this day oure breed ouer othre substanc. 
And forgive to us oure dettis, as we forgiven oure 

dettouris. 
And lede us not into temptation. 
But deliver us from ivel Amen. 
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A.D. 1526. 
Tyndcde, 
Our Father which art in heven, 
Halowed be thy name. 
Let thy kingdom come. 

Thy wiU be fulfilled, as well in earth, as it is in heven. 
Geve us this daye in dayly bred. 
And forgeve us oure dettes, as we forgeve oure 

detters. 
And leade us not into temptation, 
But delyver us from evylL 
For thyne is the kyngdom, and the power, and the 

glorye for ever. Amen. 

A.D. 1611. 
King James's Version, 
Our Father which art in heaven, 
Hallowed be thy name. 
Thy kingdom come. 

Thy wiU be done, in earth, as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our dayly bread. 
And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debters. 
And leade us not into temptation, 
But deliver us from evill : 

For thine is the kingdome, and the power, and the 
glory, for ever. Amea 

A.D. 1875. 
Our Father who art in Heaven, 
Hallowed be thy name. 
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Thy kingdom come. 

Thy will be done on earth, as it is in Heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread ; 
And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors ; 
And lead us not into temptation, 
But deliver us from evil : 

For thine are the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glory, for ever. Amen. 



ANSWERS TO OBJECTIONS. 

The three principal objections which have 
been raised against the proposed change in our 
present arbitrary mode of spelling, making it as 
far as possible phonetic, that is, in accordance 
with the sound of the words, have been thus set 
forth :— 

Firstly. — ^That it would render obsolete, to the 
next generation, all the English books now 
printed. 
Secondly, — That it would obscure the deriva- 
tion of the altered words. 
Thirdly, — That it would confound the mean- 
ings of certain words which at present are 
pronounced alike though spelt differently 
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Let us dispassionately consider these objec- 
tions ; admitting, as we must, that it is an in* 
variable law attacliing to all things connected 
with this life, that for every good some price 
must be given, some concession be made, some 
sacrifice be offered, in order to obtain it. 

Now, were it to be granted that the losses 
above mentioned would have to be sustained in 
securing a simpler uniform system of ortho- 
graphy, it could easily be proved, as indeed it 
has repeatedly been done, that the gain would, 
incomparably, outweigh the losses even were they 
of tenfold the importance which they are repre- 
sented to be, instead of only a decimal part of it, 
as is really the case. 

With regard to the first objection, that of 
rendering obsolete to the next generation all the 
English books now printed, I think it will be 
acknowledged that not many o£ them will be read 
by the next generation ; and certainly those which 
have in them sufficient vitality to live till then, 
could easily be reprinted in the amended form, 
just as we now reprint * Chaucer' in modem 
English. 

As for the second objection, — ^that the change 
would obscure the derivation of the altered words. 
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— I consider, as I have already stated, that it is 
quite sufficient that a record of all derivations, as 
far as known, would be kept where at present all 
such information is to be found, namely, in the 
dictionaries. Besides, in many cases the present 
spelling is a corruption of the original word, and 
really obscures the derivation. 

All persons interested in etymological studies 
should support an inquiry into the present mode 
of spelling, on the ground of the violence done 
by it to the history of the derivation of so many 
words, as instanced by Dr. Angus. 

A few examples of the intrusion of letters into 
words, so as to obscure the derivation, may be 
given : — 

(B) In "debt" and "doubt," "b" is au 
intruder, " dette," and " doute," being the eariy 
English forms of these words, evidently derived 
from the French. " Lamb " and " dumb " had no 
" b " in Anglo-Saxon ; we have " dummy " now. 

(C) In "scent," the "c" has no business 
whatever. [See ' Trench.'] " Scent " is from the 
Latin " sentio," Le,, the " sense " of smell. 

(G) In "sovereign" and "foreign," the "g " 
is clearly a mistake, no trace of it being f oimd in 
early English. 
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, (Gh) In "haughty" and "deKght" "gh" 
is a mistake, the former being from the French 
hautain, and the latter is the Old English delite. 

(Ph) Should "gulf/' "frantic," "frenzy," 
and "fancy," be spelt with "ph," or should 
" phantom," " graphic," " telegraph," &c., be 
spelt with an "f," all alike being from the 
Greek 'J ^"P 

(0) Why should "anxious," "pious," "bar- 
" barous," &c., have an " o " in the last syllable, 
and not "focus," "radius," "circus," "census," 
and " genius," all alike being from the Latin with 
the same termination P 

(Ou) Why should each of the following words 
— all from the French in " ou " — ^have a diflferent 
spelling or a different pronunciation : " soup," 
"journal," "court," "prove," "govern," "guUet," 
"troop" P Why should there be a "p" in "receipt," 
and not in " conceit " and " deceit " P 

The third and last objection to the altered 
spelling, — that it would confound the meanings of 
certain words which now are pronounced alike, but 
are distinguished from each other by being spelt 
differently, — may be dismissed with the remark 
that if in our speech such words, though pro- 
nounced alike, are distinguished from each other 
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by the context, they would, by the same means, 
be distinguished from each other in our writings. 
It is well known that there are numerous words 
in our language which are both spelt alike and 
pronounced alike, and yet, though their meanings 
are strangely different, the words are rarely mis- 
understood. Indeed, the difficulty would be, to 
find any word which has not more than one 
meaning; and to object to any words because 
they have more than one meaning, only shows 
the weakness of the cause which is attempted to 
be sustained by such an argument. 

Perhaps the most striking example that we 
have of a word with various significations is the 
word " box.'* It means : — 

1. An evergreen shrub. 

2. A case made of wood or other material. 

3. An enclosure in a theatre. 

4. The driver's seat on a stage coach. 

5. A present at Christmas. 

6. A blow on the head, 

7. A himting seat. 

8. To sail round 

9. A village near Bath. 

Those who object to words which have different 
meanings being spelt alike, should set themselves 
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to the task of finding as many different spellings 
for the word " Soa?," as there are different mean- 
ings to it. It might be written thus, but with 
very questionable advantage: — hox, hoes, boks, 
boc€8, bocks, bokks, boques, bocques, bokques, bockques. 

A reformed spelling is no novelty ; it was first 
attempted in Orrmin's 'Orrmulum/ a MS. probably 
of the twelfth century. The first books printed 
entirely phonetically in England were Charles 
Butler's ' English Grammar/ 1633, and ' Feminin' 
' Monarchi',' 1634 ; but Meigret printed his 
'French Grammar,' entirely phonetically in 
France in 1550; and long lists of English 
words were printed phonetically by Sir Thomas 
Smith in 1568 ; and half of John Hart's book 
in 1569, and most of William Bullokar's book 
in 1580, were printed phonetically ; and so like- 
wise were the English examples in the books 
published by Dr. Gill of St. Paul's school in 1619 
and 1621. He was tutor to John Milton. 

Mr. EUis has brought to Kght a MS. written 
in 1661 by John Hart of Chester, and entitled — 
" The opening of the unreasonable writings of our 
" inglish toung : wherein is shewed what neces- 
" sarili is to be left, and what followed for the 
'* perfect writing thereof." This was followed 
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by tlie above-mentioned work of John Hart's, 
printed in 1669, wbich is called — ''An Ortlio- 
" graphie, conteyning the due order and reason 
*' bowe to write or painte tbimage of mannes voice, 
" most like to tbe life or nature/' Tbe object of 
tbis, be says, " is to vse as many letters in our 
''writing, as we doe voyces or breatbes in our 
" speaking, and no more ; and neuer to abuse one 
" for anotber, and to write as we speake/* 

Tbe written language of a people sbould 
faitbfully represent tbe language spoken by tbat 
people ; and for tbis purpose a complete Alphabet 
is indispensabla Our own is, as I bave sbown, 
imperfect by reason botb of deficiencies and of 
redundancies; but in tbe following Alphabet 
there are neither, the deficiencies being supplied, 
and tbe redundancies being omitted ; and to those 
students who are considering the desirableness of 
revising our present anomalous mode of spelling, 
I submit it with confidence, deeming it worthy 
of their attention : firstly, because of its fulness, 
there being nothing wanting ; secondly, because 
of its simplicity, there being in it no new letters ; 
and thirdly, because, by its use, we should have 

* ' Introduction to the Science of Language,' by Prof. 
Sayce, vol. i, p. 830. 
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not only accuracy and simpKcity, but likewise 
brevity, in spelling ; for, in the absence of new 
letters, the placing of accents over the vowels is 
the briefest way of indicating their respective 
sounds, the knowledge of which is imperatively 
necessary, as the existing confusion among vowel 
sounds is the chief stumbling-block in the .way of 
a child's learning to read. Nor would the use of 
accents over vowels be an untested novelty, and 
therefore of uncertain advantage; for we have, 
in the French language, a living example of it, 
and experience has taught us its great practical 
value. 

This Alphabet, then, has, what every Alphabet 
ought to have, one sign for each distinct elemen- 
tary sound in the language ; and if, in writing, 
each sign were used to indicate only its own one 
sound, correct pronunciation would be facilitated ; 
learning to spell and to read would be among the 
easiest of attainments, instead of, as at present, 
among the most difficult ; and writing would be 
restored to what it was originally intended to be, 
" Speech made visible." 
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THE OLD AND NEW ALPHABETS CONTRASTED. 
Showing the deficiemnes and redtmdancies of the one noto in u^e. 



Old Alphabet 


As heard 

in 
theworda 


Kew Alphabet 


Old Alphabet 


Ab heard 

in 
theworda 


New Alphabet 


A, a 


at 


A, a 


N, n 


noon 


N, n 




late 


A,a 


0,0 


on 


0,0 




last 


1, & 




only 


0,0 


B,b 


be 


B,b 


P,P 


peep 


P,P 


C,c 


can 


(same as K) 


Q, q 


queen 


(sameasEw) 




cell 


(same as S) 


R,r 


rai-e 


R,r 


D,d 


did 


D,d 


S,s 


so 


S,8 


E,e 


ever 


E, e 




is 


(same as Z) 




see 


£, e 


T,t 


to 


T,t 


F,f 


fife 


F,f 


U,u 


us 


U, u 


G,g 


get 


0,g 




puss 


t,t. 




gem 


(same as J) 




use 


u,a 


H, h 


he 


H,h 


V,v 


vie 


V,T 


I,i 


in 


I,i 


W, w 


we 


W, w 




ire 


l,i 


X,x 


axe 


(same as ks) 


J,j 


joy 


J,j 




exact 


(same as gz) 


K,k 


king 


Kk 


Y,y 


you 


Y,y 


L,l 


lily 


L,l 


Z,z 


zeal 


Z,z 


M, m 


me 


M, m 




azure 


(use zh) 
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DIGRAPHa 



Old Alphabet 


As beard 

in 
the words 


New Alphabet 


Old Alphabet 


As heard 

in 
the words 


New Alphabet 


AU, au 
01, oi 
00,00 
Ou, ou 
NG, ng 


laud 

oil 

pool 

out 

ring 


AU, au 
01, oi 
00,00 
OU, ou 
NG, ng 


CH, ch 
SH. sh 
TH, th 

same as above 

same as Z 


church 

she 

then 

thin 

azure 


CH, ch 
SH, sh 
TH, th 
TH, th 
ZH, zh 



Note. — C, Q, and X are redundant ; the soft sound of C being 
represented by S, and the hard sound by K ; the sound of Q 
being represented by K W ; and one of the sounds of X being 
represented by KS, as in " exist y" and the other by GZ, as in 
" exact P 

NAMES OF THE VOWELS IN THE COMPLETED 
ALPHABET. 



A, a 


is called 


short A 


1,1 


is called 


long I 


A, a 


» 


long A 


0,0 


w 


short 


k,k 


» 


wide A 


0,0 


» 


long 


E,e 


j> 


short E 


U,u 


» 


short U 


E,6 


j> 


longE 


tJ,u 


>, 


middle U 


I,i 


» 


short I 


U, u 


>, 


long U 



TH, th is called "sharp TH." 
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The following doubly-printed poem illustrates 
the use of the completed alphabet for teaching the 
proper pronunciation of ordinary English spelling 
which, it is hoped, wiU eventually, but by degrees, 
be superseded by one that is truly phonetic — ^truly 
a representation of the sound of our words : — 

Father's Ship. 

1, 

" Father, when will your ship come home?" 

Said my little child to me ; 
" You often say you'll buy me things 

When your ship comes home from sea." 

" ? Fdther, kwen vril yur ship ham horn ?" 

Sed ml litl chUd tu me. 
" Yu ofen m yvSl hi rne thingz 

Hwen yur ship hwmz homfrom «e." 



" It must have gone a long long way, 
For you told me, Father, dear, 

In spring your ship was coming home, 
And the winter now is here." 

** It must hav gon a long long wdy 
For yu told me, Fdther, der, 

In spring yur ship tooz haming hom^ 
And the ufitUer now vt hJer^^ 
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3. 

** Have the waves been very rough, Father? 

Have the winds been very strong 1 
And have storms beat back the ship, Father, 

That it could not get along?" 

" 9 Hav the wdvz hen veri ruf, Fdther ? 

? Hav the vnndz hen veri strong ? 
9 And hav stormz het haJc the sMp, Fdther ^ 

That it kUd not get along V^ 

4. 
" I have heard the howling wind, Father, 

Oft at night when in my bed, 
And I've thought of ships at sea. Father, 

And again my prayers I've said." 

*' / hav herd the hovling tdnd, Fdther, 

Oft at nit hwen in ml hed, 
And Pv thaut ov shipz at ae, Fdther, 

And dgdn ml prderz Fv sed," 

5. 

"And IVe added at the end. Father, 
Of the words you taught to me. 

This little prayer, — * Pray, God, take care 
Of dear Father's ship at sea.' " 

" And Pv aded at the end, Fdther, 

Ov the werdz yu taut tu mie, 
This litlprder, — ^Prd, God, tdk kdr 

Ov der Fdther'z ship at seJ " 
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6. 
My darling child, if thus through life 

You cast on God your cares, 
No harm shall come to Father's ship ; 

God heareth children's prayers.* 

Ml darling child, if thus thru lif 

Tu kdst on God yur hdrZy 
No harm shal hum tu Fdthei^z ship ; 

God hereth children* z prderz, 

♦ From " Poems," by G. Washington Moon, F.RS.L. 
Published by Hatchards, 187 Piccadilly, London. 
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